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ABSTRACT 

Salary systems of nine member schools of the National 
Association of Independent Schools, chosen for their diversity of 
approach and for their strong commitment to high faculty salaries, 
are analyzed and compared according to six themes: description of 
structure, performance pay, compensation for nonteaching 
responsibilities, the decision-making process, teaching as a career, 
and resource base for instructional salaries. The case studies are 
presented in order from the least to the most structured salary 
systems. A comparative statistical analysis follows, from which 
general observations are drawn about the relative efficacy of 
different policy options. (TE) 
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Introduction 

Little published information exists about how teachers are compensated in 
independent schools, even though median faculty salary figures are avail- 
able. Yet for school heads, boards of trustees, and faculty committees 
consideri ny some modification of existing compensation , how teachers are 
paid is as important as the dollar amounts involved. What we call the 
"structure " of faculty salary systems is the major focus of this report . 

This study came about as the result of our own interest and of the 
growing interest in salary issues expressed by heads of schools and NAIS • 
Intense interest in our preliminary findings , presented at the 1983 NAIS 
annual conference, in Anaheim, confirmed our earlier assessment of the need 
for such information. 

Why are so few data available on faculty salary systems? Perhaps 
simple inertia has prevented greater exploration and sharing of information 
among and within schools about salary systems. Embarrassment about lack of 
resources or past inattention to this subject might have prompted reluc- 
tance: to share the information that is available. 

Initially, we considered two approaches to the compensation issue: 
(1) a survey of a large number of NAIS member schools to determine basic 
salary structures and levels, with a summary statistical compilation of the 
survey results; and (2) a deeper investigation of a much smaller sample of 
NAIS schools, involving a more detailed and quantitative description of 
fewer salary systems and using a case study approach. The choice narrowed 
to covering a larger number of schools more superficially or describing 
fewer schools more thoroughly. 
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Once NAIS reached the decision to sponsor the study, regional meetings 
among more than 100 interested school heads were called for the express 
purpose of answering several questions. 



What uses would be made of a study of faculty compensation 
systems, and who would the audience be? 

Which of the two proposed formats would be preferred by those 
who used the study? 

What types of issues around the central theme of faculty compen- 
sation would be most useful to explore? 

Should schools included in the study be specifically identified, 
or should they remain anonymous in the final report? 

Would most schools, if selected, be willing to participate as 
subjects for such a study, considering the close scrutiny and 
faculty participation involved? 

As a result of information gained from these meetings with school 
heads as well as consultation with state and regional association execu- 
tives and guidance from NAIS vice president John Bachman, independent 
school financial consultant John Shank, and Harvard professors Roland 
Barth, Tony Bryk, and Jerome Murphy, we reached several decisions about 
the character of the study. 

We decided that the report would concentrate on a case study approach, 
with fewer schools to be studied in greater detail. Further, issues to be 
covered in the report would include salary structure, performance pay, 
differing treatment of extracurricular responsibilities, the decision- 
making process surrounding salaries, faculty perception of and satisfaction 
with the salary system, and available financial resources of schools to 

meet salary obligations* 

We believed that school heads would be enthusiastic about participa- 
ting in the study if their schools were selected. Schools finally chosen 
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for the study would remain anonymous in the final report, but a thorough 
description of each school's characteristics would be included. Finally, 
readers might use the report by adapting characteristics of the models 
described to their own schools as a guide to modifying their existing 
salary systems. 

Sample selection 

The decision to use the case study approach meant careful attention 
to selecting a sample. To select nine schools from the universe of over 
900 NA1S members required specific criteria for diversity as well as for 
commonality. These criteria consisted of regional distribution and diver- 
sity of school size, schc ol type, grade levels, and financial resources. 
We felt, however, that all schools finally selected should have have one 
characteristic in common: commitment to a high level of faculty compensa- 
tion. To meet this criterion, a school had to be in the top 50 per cent of 
NAIS norms for its region and type in median teacher salaries. We felt 
that the final sample should include schools representing a wide range of 
salary structures, each adapted to its school's unique characteristics. 

We constructed a preliminary list of about 100 schools based on recom- 
mendations from school heads, association executives, and consultants. We 
asked each of these schools for permission to review confidential financial 
and descriptive information in the NAIS data bank. Using the criteria 
named above, we made our final selection, with diversity of approach and 
strong commitment to high faculty salaries as our paramount considerations. 

T hematic Overview 

To compare and contrast the various methods of salary distribution and 

O 1 J 
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decision making in the schools described, we have organized our report 
around several major issues* Besides the obvious similarities and differ- 
ences airong the sample schools — size , type, location, yrade level, philos- 
ophy, leadership, history— the schools also differ in a number of ways that 
are highly relevant to the issue of faculty compensation- By describing 
the sample schools in detail under selected thematic headings, given below, 
we hope to focus attention on the issues central to any faculty 
compensation system. 

De scription of structure 

Most schools in the sample have some sort of base salary schedule. 
We have asked whether this schedule is available in printed form for 
examination by teachers, whether the base scale is adjusted annually or 
indexed to inflation, and whether salary step differentials are of even 
size, either in percentage or in absolute amount. We have included the 
criteria for computing the base—age, experience in teaching, level of 
education, compensation for dormitory duty. 

The salary systems are typified by their location along a continu- 
um that rancjes from informal and unstructured to highly structured and 
explicit salary systems. A major issue in this section is the difference 
amoncj methods of determining a faculty member's base salary upon entry into 
the system and the subsequent determination of annual increases. The range 
and variety of the salary structures (from least to most explicit) of all 
the schools' salary plans was a major reason for their inclusion in the 
study; this characteristic would enable us to cover the apecrium of 
approaches as broadly and specifically as possible. 
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Per forma nee paj / 

Whether people should be paid for the quality, not just the quantity, 
of the work they perform is a controversial issue among independent school 
teachers as well as those who teach in public schools. We have selected 
schools representing diverse philosophical approaches to this issue- Many 
schools label this aspect of their compensation package "merit pay." We 
prefer to call it "performance pay," Ranges of pen ormance pay are pre- 
sented both in dollar amounts and as a percentage of a teacher's total 
salary. We have assessed the effect of performance pay on recruiting, 
retaining, and rewarding teachers by asking faculty members for their 
attitudes on the subject. 

How decisions concerning performance pay are made emerges from answers 
to a series of questions: By whom is performance pay determined? On what 
criteria is the decision made? Are those criteria specific and written? 
Are performance pay decisions retractable the following year? Is the per- 
formance of teachers formally evaluated? Are teachers aware of the process 
by which performance pay decisions are made? Are they aware how much 
performance pay they actually receive? Are teachers apprised of how they 
perform in comparison to other faculty members? Does performance pay 
actually inspire better Leeching? How does performance pay affect rela- 
tions among faculty momr-r^ How closely do teachers 1 personal philosoph- 
ical commitments to the concept of performance pay coincide with their 
schools 1 philosophies on this issue;? 

Compensat- i.on ~o r n o n t o a a \ u n g r e sp o n s i b i 1 .i ties_ 

Discuss ,un of this issue focuses on the answer to a simple question: 
Does a school offer additional compensation for tuqui»e<l or. expected <?xt;r:a~ 
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curricular responsibilities? If the answer to this question is yes, then 
how that pay is determined becomes another question of interest. Is this 
area of responsibility part of performance pay? Are those who take on more 
extracurricular work paid more, or does some difference in the nature or 
quality of the activities themselves determine differing compensation 
levels? Philosophically, do schools consider these responsibilities to be 
in some sense peripheral to the maipr activity of teaching, or are they so 
integral to school life that in no way are they to be looked upon as extra? 
If considered above and beyond the major activity of teaching, which non- 
teaching activities are really extras — dorm supervision in boarding 
schools? intramural sports for the coaching staff? field trips? school 
newspaper advising for' the English teacher? school plays for the drama 
teacher? A great diversity of opinion on these issues exists among the 
sample schools. 

The d ecision-making process 

How the salary system in each school has developed seems to offer 
insight into the role of teachers — individually or as committee members — 
the head of the school and/or other administrators, and the board of trus- 
tees in determining salary levels for teachers. How do faculty compensa- 
tion committees formulate their recommendations, and how are these received 
by higher-level decision makers? How closely are their recommendations 
followed? Do faculty members have some influence over how salary increases 
are distributed, or do they merely recommend an overall dollar or percent- 
age increase? Does the strength of faculty influence depend on the person- 
ality of a few key teachers, or is that influence due to the "institution- 
al" nature of a faculty salary committee? 
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The role of the faculty in salary decisions depends in large part on 
the nature of the salary system itself ; but it also depends on the role of 
the head of the school. How long has the head served in his or nor post? 
Is faculty influence related to the explicitness of the salary system? 
What is the relation between the board of trustees and the faculty on this 
issue? To the extent that such questions may be answered in an interview, 
rather than by more extended observational study, they are explored in this 
report . 

Teaching as a career 

Can independent schools continue to attract and retain the best 
teachers? Society's support for education has declined, both financially 
and philosophically. Independent schools perhaps represent a contrast to 
this decline. Since parents may be willing to pay burgeoning tuitions for 
high-quality education for their children, independent school teachers may 
not feel the same societal distrust for their profession as their public 
school colleagues do. 

The generally inadequate salary levels for highly trained and commit- 
ted professionals in independent schools do, however, give teachers reason 
to question teaching as a career-long profession. A lifetime of financial 
worry, of the need for a working spouse, of soaring college tuitions for 
one's children, of high housing costs that sometimes make it impossible to 
live close to work, give teachers reason to wonder about the teaching 
profession. To consider a career in teaching involves far more than just 
salary. We discuss the broader questions of career primarily as they touch 
on the issue of compensation. 
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Resource base for instructional salaries 

In most independent schools, the relation between tuition and salary 
levels is strong and direct. Nevertheless, some schools have other sources 
of income that relate, directly or indirectly, to faculty salaries: endow- 
ment, annual giving, summer programs, specific fund-raising events. Does a 
school need to be highly endowed to pay high salaries? What is the rela- 
tion between the financial resource base of a school and its instructional 
salary level and/or salary system? 

Nonsalary benefits add considerably to the instructional budgets of 
schools. What unusual benefits do schools offer that are important to 
faculty members? What percentage of the instructional budget do nonsalary 
benefits represent, and how has this changed over the years? Do schools 
offer automatic tuition remission for all faculty children? Given inade- 
quate salaries, do teachers consider the nonsalary be. t packages in 
their schools to be an important factor in deciding whether to join the 
faculty of a particular school and whether or not to renew their contracts 

from year to year? 

We realize that nonsalary benefits have more than a peripheral impact 
on faculty salaries. For the purpose of this study, we have included 
information about nonsalary benefits only as it affects issues of salary or 
teachers' decisions to remain on the staffs of their schools. 

Research Methodology 
Because we selected the final sample of nine schools on the basis of each 
school's distinctiveness in the single dimension of faculty salary struc- 
tures, and thus not randomly, it would be inappropriate for us to general- 
ize beyond those schools to all NAIS member schools. Readers may find that 
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characteristics of severai of the case studies apply to their own schools. 
In this way, some degree of comparison among schools may be possible f 

Within each school, however, generalizing about the entire faculty's 
experience, attitudes, and opinions is high.'.y desirable. Therefore, our 
sampling methods for selecting teachers to participate in the study were 
quite different from those we used in selecting schools. Teachers were 
selected at random, under a general guideline of choosing one teacher for 
every eight full-time-equivalent faculty members in the school. In smaller 
schools, we employed some degree of oversampling , so that in no school did 
we interview fewer than five teachers. If initial selection did not result 
in an accurate reflection of subject areas, experience levels, and grade 
levels, we used stratified random sampling techniques. As closely as pos- 
sible, generalizations about teachers' attitudes drawn from those teachers 
actually interviewed should accurately reflect the attitudes of the entire 
faculty of each of the schools in the study. 

One or both of us visited the schools for one or two days in all 
cases. Our visits usually involved two sessions with the head of the 
school and interviews with the business manager, a trustee, at least one 
other school administrator, sometimes a parents 1 committee member, a 
faculty compensation committee member — if such a committee existed in the 
school— and interviews with the random sample of teachers. Interviews 
ranged from 40 minutes to more than an hour in length. We developed two 
interview instruments—one for administrators, another for teachers. These 
two instruments, combined with open-ended, in-depth interviewing, were our 
major data-gathering techniques. We studied documentation of each school's 
faculty compensation systen, financial resources, and other relevant 
materials thoroughly before making pur visits. 
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The final size of the teacher sample was 78. Since our selection 
methods also allowed for a degree of generalization about all the teachers 
in the nine schools, it was possible for us to assess responses from the 
faculties by means of computerized data analysis. The results of this 
analysis appear in the final section of this report. The bulk of the 
report consists of detailed descriptions of the salary structure of each 
school in the sample and how the structure functions in that particular 
school • 

The sequence of case studies is based on the salary structure of the 
schools along a continuum ranging from least to most explicit. We advise 
readers to read the "Description of structure" section for all nine schools 
first in order to appreciate the diversity of approaches employed in NAIS 
schools • 

Many more issues surround the question of faculty compensation than we 
can treat here. We have attempted to select the more significant themes 
that surfaced from our interviews with administrators and teachers and to 
organize our report around these themes. In this way, we try to demon- 
strate similarities and contrasts within and between schools centering on 
what we hope are the issues of greatest interest to independent schools. 
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Hilltop School 

Hilltop School, a relatively new coeducational day school enrolling 400 
students in grades K~8, is surrounded by expensive houses in a suburban 
metropolitan area in the western part of the United States* 

Over the past 16 years, the head of Hilltop has helped the school 
achieve its current prosperity. In many ways, he has served as its 
founder, even though the school had been in existence several years prior 
to his arrival. The faculty salary system is no "system" at all, except 
that it^ operates within guideline - that the head has developed for himself. 

Hilltop's faculty is well paid in comparison with teachers in all 
other NAIS member schools. Faculty salaries fall within the top 10 per 
cent of similar NAIS schools in the region ar.d are actually higher at some 
levels than salaries paid in most of the nearby public school districts. 
The head's own standards are clearly reflected in the approach he uses in 
determining salaries. These standards include paying teachers as well as 
the school can possibly afford to do while at the same time ensuring t at 
job performance is the most significant factor in the head's decision about' 
the salary the teacher earns. 

The median faculty salary in 1982-83 was $22,500, and in 1983-84 it 
exceeded $23,600, not including performance pay increases provided by the 
school in the form of a year-end bonus paid in June. The range of faculty 
salaries in 1983-84 was $17, 300-$32,900 . 

Description of structure 

Salaries for entering teachers are primarily determined by the number 
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of years of teaching experience brought to Hilltop. Teachers believe that 
they can sometimes improve on the initial salary offered by articulate 
negotiation with the head. The head, however, states that he makes his 
best offer and dors not engage in further salary negotiations. He makes 
every effort to ensure that incoming faculty members are paid salaries that 
in terms cf past experience are comparable to those paid teachers already 
on the staff. If a teacher has a background in mathematics or science, 
that may further increase the entry-level salary offered. 

Before 1981-82, annual salary readjustments reflected across-the- 
board increases based on inflation as measured by the Consumer Price Index. 
Additional compensation reflected performance pay based on teaching per- 
formance. In 1981-82, performance pay was excluded from base salary, and 
instead a one-time bonus was paid in a separate check at the end of June. 
For example, a teacher earning $22,000 in 1981-82 received an increase of 
10 per cent for the 1982-83 school year plus a performance pay bonus 
between $500 and i}2 ,500. This was the first time the school used a bonus 
approach to compensation- The bonus system depends on endowment and other 
interest income earned each year. In 1982-83, the head explained to the 
faculty that, although all teachers had received a bonus at the end of the 
previous year, in the future performance pay bonuses would not necessarily 
be awarded to the entire faculty. 

Over a 1 0-year • pe riod , the head has struggled to make Hilltop's sal- 
aries more competitive with those of the public schools. Every three or 
four years, he compares the salaries of Hilltop's teachers with those of 
teachers having similar experience at area public schools to ensure that 
Hilltop's saUries remain competitive. In his opinion, all the teachers 
Hilltop hires should be excellent and contribute as needed to the welfare 
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of the community. In return, he will ensure that Hilltop's teachers are 
competitively paid. It is the school's yoal to offer the highest salaries 
of any independent elementary school in the country. In return, the school 
expects commitment and a high level of performance and enthusiasm from the 
faculty. From our interviews with teachers, it is apparent that the 
faculty feels considerable enthusiasm for and commitment to the school. 

The faculty trusts the head. Most teachers, however, realize that the 
particular approach to salaries that this head uses could be misused by 
another head having less concern for teachers' salaries. Seventy per cent 
of the faculty like and support the current salary approach, provided the 
present head remains. Another 30 per cent would prefer a different 
approach. These teachers would prefer a more systematic, criteria-based 
decision-making process to' be used in awarding performance pay and in 
establishing entry-level salaries. According to one teachery-some _ teac he rs 
think the salary s^-tem is unfair, particularly for those who are neither 
willing nor able to negotiate successfully for higher salaries when they 
enter the school. 

Although no formal performance evaluation system or any formal plan 
for class visits and observation exists at Hilltop, most teachers do 
believe that the head develops an understanding of the pulse of the school 
from conversations with parents and students, informal discussions with 
teachers, and periodic walks through the hallways. The head believes he 
has a good sense of the teaching effectiveness of each faculty member that 
he can translate into appropriate and fair salary decisions. 

The schools support for high faculty salaries is based on the 
rationale that each teacher carries a significant load. Faculty members 
teach 1,600 minutes a week in addition to other responsibilities, and in 
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grades 4-8 teachers boo 90 or more students a day. At Hilltop, greater 
workload— and fewer teachers— translates into higher salaries. The faculty 
is not aware, however, that the school supports higher pay partially as a 
direct consequence of greater workload. 

Pe rformance pay 

Performance pay is a major part of the salary system at Hilltop 
School. No specific written criteria or standards measure performance pay, 
but all teachers are aware that it exists. Formerly, performance pay was 
added to base salary. Now it comes in the form of a once-a-year annual 
bonus paid in June. Both head and faculty believe that the most important 
criteria for performance pay are classroom effectiveness, professional 
relations among faculty members, and quality of relations with parents. 

All teachers received bonuses ranging from $500 to $2,500 at the end 
of the 1981-82 academic year. The school's position on performance pay is 
that, while all teachers received it in the first year (1981-82), in the 
future it will be awarded only to those teachers who best meet the three 
criteria mentioned above. 

Compensation for nonteaching responsibilities 

Very few extracurricular activities exist at Hilltop, and the school 
provides few opportunities for extra compensation. Exceptions to this 
practice are rare but include admission testing, for which two teachers are 
paid 4100 for each session they conduct, and parent seminars, for which the 
coordinator is paid $75 per meeting. 

Comparative information on three typical but hypothetical teachers' 
salaries demonstrates how Hilltop's salary system operated in 1982-83. 
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Experience 



Bogi n nor Mi (idle-range. Long-term 

Acp. 2b 37 50 

Years of experience 2 12 2 0 

Degree ii.A. M.A. M.A. 

Base pay $17,000 $25,000 $31,000 

Extracurricular Testing — $100 

activities ■ Coachii.j per session 

Performance pay: bonus 

based on '81-82 ranges 0-$2,500 0~$2,500 0-$2,500 

Total salary $17,000- $25,000- $31,000- 

$19,500 $27,500 $33,500 



The decision-making process 

The faculty is not involved in salary deliberations at the Hilltop 
School. Until recently, the head of the school did not share his thoughts 
or solicit advice from any members of the staff- However, the lower and 
upper school directors (positions recently created) now give the head 
information on teachers' performance, which he uses when making salary 
decisions. The teachers interviewed did not express interest in being more 
involved in decisions about compensation. The faculty believes xt is well 
paid, and by independent school norms that is true. Teachers realize that 
the head believes in providing a significant salary and benefits package. 

The one area about which the head does ask for teachers' opinions is 
benefits. Some teachers wanted dental insurance, and others were concerned 
about having a better retirement insurance program as well as life insur- 
ance. The school has made improvements in these areas. Faculty represen- 
tatives on the board's Faculty Support Committee provide board and head 
with information about faculty attitudes toward benefits. 
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Teach i n<| ; ,; L^L--i''-L , l''. 1 .. 

All teachers int,Mvi.'w..,l at the Hilltop School helievn i.h-y „.-• l«-tt.<" 

componr.at-.ncl than thoy could ho at any other school. If they ^<^e ll) 
remain in teac-h i ny , tlu,y will probably stay at. Hilltop. Hilltop teaehors 
are concerned about tho low status and relatively low salaries of the 
touching proles.'; i on as a whole. 

The teachers arc ambivalent about financial pressure to move into 
administration. Several express interest in administration for both finan- 
cial and professional reasons. Others wish to remain in teaching and have 
no interest in administration. Part of the pressure to consider an admin- 
istrative position is the cost of housing in this part of the country. 
Houses near the school that once sold for $70,000 are now selling for 
$250,000-^1,000,000 and more. Teachers can no longer afford to live near 
the school and must commute half an hour or longer from apartments and 
houses they can afford-a matter that is of as much concern to the head and 
the board as it is to the faculty. As yet, no specific actions have been 
taken to alleviate the problem. 

Resource base for instructional salaries 

The Hilltop School, only sixteen years old, has already built an en- 
dowment of $1.6 million. The budget is balanced primarily through tuition 
income. An annual fund drive raises money that goes directly into endow- 
ment rather than operations. This has helped to increase the endowment 
fund, the income from which is dedicated to increasing faculty salaries. 

The school's administrative overhead is low. The head and the 
director of development are the only full-time administrators. The heads 
of the lower and upper schools teach 60 per cent of the time, and the 
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IkmI 1 !, lii'ctcl ,ny vr:. . i : . tin- school's Iiii:; i m*ss in. i n. i- j < • i . 'V\v pi. nil 

t :; i u« s-:p» -ns i vt • to m.i i ut >i i n. Tin: head : ; t . » 1 1 • • : : t.luit .nlmi n i si tal iv«- hvim!»«m«I 
i purposely kept- low hi if hi.v.c nuiir money lor faculty :id 1 nv i ei ; , which 
i 1 1 ( • i ' * < i .' ! ( 1 < 1 hy 1 l > pel cent in I'UU-lM, in addition to a J prr lmmiI. iuciimsc 
in benefits. I)i'i:,iu:;i! Hilltop still i:h.m jes re Kit', i vc ly modest t.u it i on-- 
j; t , -.on J; >, mod in i ' >M i -M-i - - i t .i]>[HMt Linn salary ijiowth i;; I i. n » I • » • I piimaiily 
hy low overhead, hiqh wni klo<i'l, and endowment income. 

Nu mmar y 

Trii 1 pour; L hi 1 i l;y for major inequities exists in u saLury system Like 

Hilltop's, and faculty members know it. Teachers entering the school with 

similar degrees and experience may find themselves starting at different 

i 

salaries, depending on what skills they bring, on how the head evaluates 
their previous record, and, in the opinion of some teachers, on how 
effective they are in negotiating their starting salary. 

Hilltop's approach to salaries is neither structured nor explicit. 
Teachers are expected to work hard and to be committed to the school. In 
turn, they are compensated competitively. They may earn a performance pay 
bonus, but it does not become part of their base salary and may not be 
repeated from year to year. Teachers seem pleased with their salaries and 
view them as high when compared with those of other schools. 

The lack of a formal salary structure gives the head considerable 
discretion in setting salaries for entering teachers and in determining 
performance pay. The teachers generally accept this concept, but with some 
reservations about the potential for inconsistency. 
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Thi. School i:; .1 Mill:;' K- 1 \\ il.iy school <>f appi ox i uiat.r I y 1>0(J :;lu- 

, i.Mit.s; loc.iti'd in a in. i jor mot i opo 1 i t.an ,imm in the eastern United : »l. .i t « ; . 
The present luMd has served in hot position lor ovor ^0 y(!«ai;. 

l. t . : jlif not. have a highly st i uct.ured cm explicit, salary :;y:;l ••in. 

Although the head's practice ol* d.i str LbuLiiuj salaries follows a salary 
neile that she developed, the scale is neither published nor available Lo 
the faculty. Most teachers are unaware that a scale exists and is the 
basis tor determining their salaries. For a number of years, higher 
faculty salaries have been a major priority for The Leslie School's admin- 
istration and board. Between 1979 and 1984, faculty salaries increased 61 
per cent, which now places Leslie in the top 10 per cent of NAIS schools in 
the East. Leslie's median salary was $21,500 in 1982-83 and $23,500 in 
198 3-84. 

The head believes that the current salary sv^tem encourages senior, 
more experienced faculty members to remain at the school and that it 
attracts and holds excellent new teachers, thus rewarding both experience 
and performance. The system rewards teaching experience gained at Leslie 
over outside experience—a policy designed to retain the staff. The 
largest portion of each year's salary increase is due either to a year of 
experience added or to inflation. 

Faculty members believe that experience is the most important factor 
in their annual salary increases, but they vary greatly in their 
perceptions of additional objectives in the salary structure. Some believe 
that the system is designed primarily to attract qualified teachers, while 
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longer teachers remain at Leslie the farther ahead they move in comparison 
with new teachers having similar experience. The unpublished schedule 
employed at Leslie moves the faculty up through 26 steps, representing 26 
years, to a top salary of $30, 000 in 1983-84. However , ' these steps corres- 
pond exactly to years of experience only for those teachers who have been 
at Leslie in all of the intervening years. 

In 198 2-^83, the head developed a two-column approach to Leslie 1 s 
salary schedule that makes it possible to narrow differentials in pay 
between newcomers and more senior faculty members as a result of outstand- 
ing performance and extensive involvement in the school's extracurricular 
life. 

The first column, with the 26 steps just mentioned, is the basic 
scale. The second column begins at the same entry level— $14 , 500 in 
1983-84— but after the first three years the steps increase at a faster 
rate than those in the first column. Whether and when a teacher advances 
to column 2 is based on the head's evaluation of his or her contribution to 
the life of the school, the amount of time given, ac, ivities undertaken, 
and the quality of the teacher's classroom performance. 

The step increases in column 2 provide approximately $900 for every 
additional year of experience at Leslie, while those in column 1 average 
$600. A ninth-year teacher in column 1 of the salary schedule was^ earning 
$20,000 in 1983-84, whereas a ninth-year teacher in column 2 was earning 
$21, 000 . 

TVo types of increases occurred in 1983-84: the step increase— $600 
in column 1, $900 in column 2— and an overall increase in the entire salary 
base. The increase in the salary base added from $300 to $800, depending 
on one's step placement. From 1979 to 1984, overall faculty salary 
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increases have ranged from a low of 6 per cent to a high of 17 per cent. 
The top salary earned in 1983-84 in the year 26 of column 1 was $30,000 and 
in column 2 was $33,000, 

In theory, the head has total discretion in determining salaries. 
Because of the lack of any published salary schedule, and because the 
teachers are not privy to the salary guideline described above, some confu- 
sion exists about, how salary decisions are reached. The faculty reflects 
uneasiness about not knowing what criteria are used to determine salaries. 

Although teachers are reluctant to discuss actual dollars earned, they 
often share information about the percentage increases they receive. The 
head is concerned about this. For 1983-84, individual teachers' salary 
increases ranged from 6 to 16 per cent, with the larger increases often 
occurring at the lower end of the pay scale, where salary growth in dollars 
is lower but where the school makes a concerted effort to move teachers 
quickly to a living wage. Discussion of this kind of information has 
caused some morale problems when those receiving the higher percentage 
increases announce their raises to those who receive lower ones. 

Although most teachers interviewed agree that the salaries and the 
salary system work well in recruiting and retaining faculty members, a few 
are quite concerned about the salaries of younger teachers at Leslie, 
because the cost of living in the metropolitan area makes it difficult for 
a young single teacher or major breadwinner to exist on what Leslie pays. 

Performance pay 

Both the head and the faculty state that performance pay is part of 
every teacher's total pay package. No clear criteria exist for determining 
performance pay, however, and teachers have no idea what per cent of their 
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salary reflects performance pay. One teacher spoke of a recent curricular 
contribution she had made in addition to her normal teaching load. She did 
not know whether her salary for the following year reflected this work. 
She might have been moved to column 2 for her special performance, but she 
would have no way of knowing it. 

Teachers support the concept of performance pay. They know that the 
head makes all faculty salary decisions personally, yet they believe that 
department heads are in the best position to know the quality of their 
teaching. The head o:: the school reports that only a very small per cent 
of each teacher's saL and annual increases reflects performance pay. 
Once a teacher's experience-based salary has been set according to the 
head f s salary guideline, and once the effect of advanced degrees and 
involvement in extracurricular life have been figured int ' that base 
salary, very little money remains for performance pay for the quality of 
teaching. The faculty clearly is not aware of this reality, for teachers 
believe that performance pay makes up a" larger share of their total salary 
than is actually the case. 

A major decision the head makes about performance pay is whether and 
when a teacher moves from the first salary column to the faster-increasing 
column 2. The head tends to move a teacher any time after the third year 
at Leslie. As noted above, the pay differentials between columns 1 and 2 
during years S-15 of teaching can be as much as $900 per year. 

The head's stated criteria for moving a teacher from column 1 to 
column 2 include teaching effectiveness, rapport with students, interest in 
professional growth, and the ability to motivate and help students develop. 
The head considers workload a very important element of salary calculations 
and column placement. Workload includes average number of classes, 
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coaching, and other administrative and extracurricular activities, both 
volunteer and assigned. The head generally adds to the base salary an 
additional stipend of up to $1,000 for head (home room) teachers, up to 
$2,000 for department heads, and up to $500 for specific coaching assign- 
ments. None of these specific stipends is stated in a teacher's contract, 
however, or otherwise known to the teacher. 

Formal evaluation of teachers does not exist at The Leslie School* 
Durincj his or her first year, a teacher may be visited by the department 
head at least once and may have regular weekly, biweekly, or monthly 
conferences with the department head about curriculum and other classroom- 
related issues. The head of the school receives a report from the depart- 
ment and/or division head about new teachers, but generally only if they 
stand out in some way, and such reporting is verbal. The teacher is not 
aware of what has been conveyed to the head concerning performance. 

Division heads visit in hallways and make brief visits in classrooms 
during the year. Teachers do not view these as opportunities to be 
observed, and no conferences occur before or after these visits. Both 
teachers and administrators feel that the head of the school has a fair 
picture of each teacher's performance, gleaned from parents and teachers 
and from the reports she receives from division and department heads . 

Despite the lack of structure of Leslie's salary system, the faculty 
expresses satisfaction with salary decisions- The teachers seem to respond 
favorably because salary levels at Leslie are relatively high and because 
the head has for many years been available and in close contact with 
teachers directly through personal and written communication. Both 
circumstances have contributed to faculty willingness to trust a system 
that is not explicit. 
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Faculty tolerance of this particular salary approach may also reflect 
Leslie's strong tradition of supporting teachers. After the fifth or sixth 
year of employment, teachers are rarely dismissed. Dismissals are infre- 
quent during the first five or six years as well. The head makes every 
effort to help teachers who are having problems. The faculty is complimen- 
tary about the school, its administration, and its strong commitment to 
faculty salaries- 

Compensation for nonteaching responsibilities 

Teachers are not paid additional stipends for extracurricular activi- 
ties. However, coaching a sport, supervising the yearbook or student news- 
paper, or carrying other extracurricular assignments is reflected in the 
basic salary offered by the head. Teachers are generally aware that this 
is so . 

One teacher, related a conversation with one of her colleagues in which 
they had shared salary information and found that, though both had similar 
backgrounds and experience, one was earning $750 more than the other. Upon 
further examination, they remembered that one was engaged in after-school 
coaching commitments, which kept her at school until 5:30 each day, while 
the other could leave at 3:0 0 every afternoon- They assumed that the 
difference in compensation was a stipend for the coaching assignment. 

Taking on home room, coaching, and other special assignments appears 
to be the most important criterion, other than experience, for earning 
additional pay— aside from adding one step for teaching each year. The 
faculty believes that excellent teaching alone will not be rewarded with 
additional pay. Several teachers stated that, as a result of a really fine 
teaching record, a teacher may be noticed and asked to take on additional 
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administrative , extracurricular, or curriculum leadership assignments, 
which will, in turn, raise one's salary. 

The head confirms that, while performance pay for outstanding class- 
room teaching may result in modest additional compensation, the largest 
salary increases go to those having extra duties. Often these extra as- 
signments involve providing guidance to other faculty members. The faculty 
workload at Leslie is varied but generally includes four 4 0-minute classes 
five days a week and a daily student load of less than 60 plus one or more 
nonteaching assignments. No teacher interviewed mentioned any concern 
about inequities in the assignment of extracurricular commitments or 
expressed the desire to have extracurricular activities more specifically 
or explicitly compensated in contracts- 
Comparative information on three typical but hypothetical teachers' 
salaries may provide additional insight into how The Leslie School's salary 
system operated- in 1982-83, The following scale and salaries are based on 
the assumption that all teaching experience shown took place at Leslie- 



Experience 



Age 

Years of experience 

Degree 

Base pay 

Performance pay 



Beg inner 
25 
2 

B , A, 

$14,500 

0~$1,000 



Middle-range 
37 
12 

M,A,/$500 

$22, 300- 
$25, 000 

0-$l, 000 



Long -term 
50 
26 

M, A, 500 

$30,000- 
$32,000 

0-$l,000 



Extracurricular 
activities 

Total salary 



0~$2,000 

$14,50 0- 
$17,500 



0-$2, 000 

$22, 300- 
$28, 000 



0-$2,000 

$30,000- 
$35,000 
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The decision-making process 

Faculty members are not involved in salary or system deliberations at 
The Leslie School. The head does not share her thoughts on salaries with 
either department or division heads. Periodically she does ask division 
heads about the performance of particular teachers, but in most cases in 
making a salary decision she operates on her own knowledge of a teacher's 
performance. 

The head is concerned about the lack of faculty participation in the 
discussion of salary issues and has expressed interest in involving depart- 
ment heads more closely in such salary discussions in the future. She is 
also considering the possibility of describing the range of salaries paid. 
At the present time, however, the school has no faculty salary committee or 
a published salary schedule. 

Most teachers feel that little purpose is served by trying to 
negotiate their salaries. The general apprehension about discussing such 
a sensitive issue may stem from a feeling that negotiation is fruitless in 
any case. One teacher said that, if she thought individual negotiation 
with the head would bear results, she would prefer to have a published 
salary schedule. This teacher believes that the head allocates salaries 
consistently and fairly. Were it possible to put pressure on the head of 
the school and negotiate increases, she said, her trust in the entire 
system and its fairness would be undermined. 

A number of the teachers we interviewed expressed a desire to have 
the process by which salary decisions are made become more open. Senior 
faculty members reflected a strong reluctance to discuss salaries with 
colleagues. Among the younger teachers, however, specific salary infor- 
mation is frequently exchanged. 
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Teaching as a career 

All teachers interviewed at Leslie know that they are being paid 
competitively in comparison with teachers at other NAIS girls' schools. 
Even so, they express concern about their long-term earning capacity and 
their ability to remain in teaching. The Leslie School, in an expensive 
metropolitan area, serves a generally upper middle class clientele, A 
number of the women teachers are second wage earners whose spouses have 
high incomes, A growing number of younger women teachers, however, reiy 
on their teaching salaries and find it difficult to support a family, even 
in a two-income household. The extremely high cost of housing is a major 
factor in the discouragement and frustration many faculty members feel 
about their profession and what it pays. 

In interviews with a number of younger teachers, it emerged that 
alternative career options are open to them that were not open to their 
older colleagues , Some of the younger teachers are bitter because they 
would like to remain in teaching yet know that they must leave the profes- 
sion for more lucrative careers to support their families. Teachers are 
generally unaware what administrators are paid and express no desire to 
move into administration for either professional or financial reasons. 



Resource base for instructional salaries 

The Leslie School has fueled its sizable increase in faculty salaries 
over the past five years primarily through a $5 million fund drive whose 
major purpose was to endow faculty salaries. 

In addition to income from endowment, tuitions have recently been 
raised substantially to help support salary increases. Following is a 
comparison of salary and tuition increases from 1979 to 1984. 
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Yt.M I 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 
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Salary increase 
6% 

17*6 

16% 
13% 

9% 



Tuition increase 
7% 
15% 
12% 
18% 
9 



During this same period, faculty benefits have also risen rather 
dramatically : 



1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 



10% 
16% 
27% 
27% 
17% 



It should be noted that these increases in benefits reflect an effort to 
improve what was initially a modest program* 

Median salary levels at Leslie have risen even though the median 
length of service has Leslie has dropped to six years because many senior 
faculty members have retired in recent years. The workload at Leslie is 
modest— four classes a day five days a week— and the faculty-student ratio 
is 1:7, with a class size of less than 12. Finally, the administration has 
continued to make simultaneous commitments to several areas valued in the 
school's philosophy, all of which demand major expenditures. 



Summary 

The Leslie School's faculty salary system is highly unstructured, 
although the head has moved toward a more explicit approach by developing 
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au uripub iished salary LichuduLo as a ijuldeline in determining saiar.Le s • 
Some faculty members know a scale exists, but most are not familiar with 
how salaries are determined. 

Faculty support for the current system seems to be based on four 
factors: the relatively high level of compensation, the school's conscious 
effort to build a sense of job security, trust and respect for the current 
head, and overall reluctance to discuss individual salaries and the issue 
of salaries in general - 

Some faculty members express disappointment over the lack of clarity 
of the present salary system. The head, however, is committed to continued 
elevation of faculty salaries and to refining a system that recognizes and 
rewards experience, advanced degrees, extracurricular assignments, and, to 
a lesser extent, performance. 




Soaf ortli Academy 



Seaforth Academy In a K-L2 coeducational day school in the Southwest haviny 
an enrollment of almoat 1,000 students. The campus, two thirds of it built 
in the past eight years, provides an impressive array of physical space for 
academic and athletic programs. The school seems to be a healthy, vibrant 
place . 

Prior to the present head's arrival nine years ago, faculty salaries 
were determined solely by his predecessor without reference to a published 
salary schedule. Salaries at that time were not competitive with either 
the local public schools or area independent schools. The new head 
established salaries as a high priority for the school. This resulted 
in an effort to eliminate sex discrimination in salaries, which had exist- 
ed to a limited extent, particularly between the women in the lower school 
and the men . in the middle and upper schools- Working closely with the 
school's Faculty Salary and Benefits Committee and an outside consultant, 
the head developed a salary system intended to reward performance both in 
and out of the classroom, to compensate teachers primarily according to 
job description and workload, and to make salaries competitive with those 
in area public schools and the highest salaries of nearby independent 
schools . 

The committee worked with the consultant and the head for six months 
to develop the current salary system. The head kept the board and teachers 
well informed of the committee's work. All of the teachers interviewed 
expressed support for the resulting salary structure and clearly understand 
the system's three major goals, stated above. 
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I Jim; it i pL i on nl :;t i iicJLun 1 

The ual.ny system at hieaforth Academy is based on job ca tegories 
defined by the Salary and Benefits Committee. These categories define 
minimum and maximum salaries, A teacher is placed in a salary category 
according to the nature of the job he or she holds . The consultant, a 
salary administration expert with a nationally known public accounting 
firm, worked with the committee and head to build a "corporate" salary 
structure, including job classifications that provide a wide range of 
salary options. Actual salary decisions, as they were earlier, are 
based on the judgment of the employer. 

During meetings with the consultant, teachers expressed concern 
about the definition of the job categories and how they would be deter- 
mined. Figure 1 describes the five salary categories. Most faculty 
members in the school who are not involved in major administrative tasks 
fall in category 2. It appears that category 3 is a "swing" category that 
encourages a teacher to become involved in administrative assignments or to 
take on additional extracurricular activities. These responsibilities in 
turn generate additional income for teachers. For example, a teacher new to 
Seaforth but having five years 1 previous teaching experience who accepts a 
full-time teaching position would be placed in category 2. Exactly what 
salary the teacher earns — between $15,394 and $24,630 — is entirely up to 
the head. The assumption is that the teacher will coach two sports or take 
on two extracurricular assignments (if teaching grades 7-12) and receive 
annual salary increases ranging between 6 and 20 per cent, depending on 
performance . 

It is apparent that this salary system permits a wide range of minimum 
and maximum salaries within each of the five categories. The range is over 
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salary ranger, will be reviewed annually. 



Criteria for c ategory assignment 

Positions held by faculty members are evaluated and assigned to the 

established salary categories using the following criteria. 

1. Faculty positions in this category involve no special non- 
teaching or administrative responsibilities. The category 
includes full-time faculty new to teaching or part-time 
positions which carry a normal teaching load- 

2. faculty positions in grades 7-12 with two or more non- 
classroom assignments or faculty positions in Pre-6 with 
teaching responsibilities which require an intensive degree 
of teacher-student interaction. 

3 Faculty positions which involve either major administrative 
responsibility within one division, or full-time teaching 
positions with significant none lassroom responsibility (e.g., 
teaching primary school and working with admissions or a 
faculty position requiring skills which are in short supply). 

4 Faculty positions with added year-round responsibility for 
administering schoolwide programs (e.g., Director of Admis- 
sions, Director of Development, Director of Athletics). 

5. Full-time, year-round administrative positions (e.g., 
Division heads and Business Manager). 

This system requires the head to develop with the individual faculty or staff 
member key job elements (in rank order) for that staff member's Position, 
followe d by objectives f or the year in each key job element. In add xtion, the 
appraisal system includes stan dard performance el ements expected of all faculty 
or staff members. ProgreslTi^ performance is reviewed periodically during the 
school year, with a final assessment occurring near the end of the school year. 
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$9,000 in catecjory 2. The system itself is not explicit; the actual 
decision about what a teacher earns within each category, once t,e category 
is determined by job description and overall extracurricular load, is made 
by the head alone, after consultation with the division heads. Only the 
head and the business manager know what each teacher is paid. The teachers 
themselves do not know one another's salaries, and the etho^ of the school 
discourages asking. 

Seaforth's salary system provides a significant incentive for teachers 
to take on greater workloads. It also provides incentive to perform well, 
as reflected in the pay differentials that tie head can offer within each 
pay category. The basic job-related category system, backed up by perform- 
ance pay, has been improved in that salaries have risen dramatically over 
the last five years- Salaries increased 47 per cent from 1980 to 1983, a 
pace that may not continue in the immediate future,. 

The only financial incentive that Seaforth Academy offers for earning 
advanced degrees is its willingness to help pay for such study. It is un- 
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clear how experience in teaching fits into the category system. The lack 
of an explicit method for making these placement decisions ..does not seem to 
concern the teachers interviewed. Generally, more senior teachers are paid 
more, though they may occupy the same salary category as teachers in their 
earliest years of teaching. While some teachers believe that scarce skills 
do affect salary decisions, they are convinced that performance is the 
major factor in determining salaries. They agree that the number of 
assignments a teacher carries and how well he or she carries them out are 
major elements of performance. 

Almost all teachers interviewed perceive the head as having enormous 
discretion in setting salaries for new teachers and in determining annual 
salary increases for returning teachers. This feeling may stem from the 
fact that the salary ranges in each category are wide and only the head can 
place teachers within a category. There seems to be a high degree of trust 
in the head's judgment and knowledge of teachers' performance. Some ex- 
press concern whether this particular salary system, and the trust essen- 
tial- to its acceptance, would work with a different head. Almost all 
teachers interviewed state that the salary system is fair. Most inter- 
viewed agree that the system works well in recruiting new faculty members. 
It appears that the teachers are responding to their trust in the current 
head and the significant salary increases of the past three to five years, 
rather than to the salary system itself. 

Seaforth Academy's salaries for 198 3-84 placed the school in the top 
10 per cent of its independent school competition and rat the median of the 
area public schools, partly because salaries there were frozen due to 
constraints on the state budget. In 1983-84, the actual salary range for 
full-time teachers at Seaforth was $14, 00 0-$32 , 00 0 , and the median was 
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$24,30 0. The faculty in 1982-83 had a median teaching experience of 13.8 
years and a median of 7.3 years at Seaforth. The median weekly teaching 
load was 1,620 minutes in the lower school, 924 in the middle school, and 
880 in the upper school. 

Performance pay 

According to our interviews with faculty members, trustees, and the 
head, performance pay is the main philosophical basis of the current facul- 
ty salary system. Almost all teachers interviewed support performance pay 
and agree that it effectively rewards performance at Seaforth. While a 
number of teachers indicated that the need to find a more equitable ap- 
proach to salaries lay behind the development of the new system, it is 
clear that the perceived fairness of this system is more a by-product of 
faculty trust in the administration of the system than it is the result of 
this particular approach. 

The faculty clearly understands that performance pay is the primary 
basis for the new system. The head emphasizes that making the system 
competitive with the highest-paying independent schools and area public 
schools is one of his major goals. His ability to achieve faculty support 
for this particular system may have been greatly aided by the 47 per cent 
increase in salaries over the past three years. 

Approximately 80 per cent of the teachers receive performance pay but 
do not know exactly how such pay is determined, because the criteria stated 
do not include specific details about how amounts are actually determined. 
Those receiving performance pay are informed by a section in their contract 
stating that their salary reflects "merit," but teachers do not know what 
portion of their salary is determined by inflation, experience, advanced 
degrees, and/or performance. 

4 ? 
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In making salary decisions, the head places teachers in one of four 
groups. These group ratings, which are not shared with teachers, are 
distinct from the salary category system. For example, four teachers who 
are in the same salary category may each be performing differently- The 
terms the head uses to describe performance are "marginal/' "competent," 
"superior," and "outstanding." Each of these is further subdivided into 
quartiles- Thus a teacher in category 2 who is considered a "marginal" 
performer might be paid at the very bottom of that category, A truly 
marginal teacher might receive no increase in salary- A teacher ranked 
as "outstanding" and at the top of the quartile for the "outstanding" per- 
former group—still in category- 2— might receive an increase of 18-22 per 
cent. For 1982-83, the school raised salaries by an average of 12 per 
cent; actual increases for teachers ranged from 6 to 20 per cent. For 
1983-84, the average salary increase was 14.5 percent, with a range of 8-24 
per cent- These differentials are based on the perception of teachers 1 
performance by division heads and the head of the school. 

According to the head, performance pay ranges from $300 to $1,500, It 
would appear, however, that performance pay can be much higher, for the gap 
between minimum and maximum salaries in each job category is considerable. 
In category 2, it is over $9,000- Performance is one of the two major 
placement criteria used by the head, and the other is experience • All 
performance pay increases are added to base salary and carried forward from 
year to year- 

Every teacher interviewed had received a contract stating that the 
bottom-line salary "includes merit pay-" When asked what per cent of the. 
faculty received performance pay, one teacher replied, "I suspect more than 
95 per cent-" The teacher was not bothered by this assumption, because he 
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assumed that all teachers at the school, with the exception of a very few, 
were excellent and therefore should receive performance pay. . stated 
earlier, about 80 per cent did receive performance pay in 1982-83, 

Almost all of those interviewed agree that the school's salary system 
is effective in attracting and retaining good teachers and in rewarding 
performance . 



Compe nsation for nonteaching responsibilities x 

There is no pay for extracurricular assignments except as a teacher's 
salary category reflects total workload and assignments. As indicated 
above, a full-time assignment at Seaforth includes two coaching assignments 
or similar load for teachers of grades 7-12. 

An unusual aspect of Seaforth f s view of what constitutes full-time 
employment is the assumption that lower school teachers have a full-time 
workload without extracurricular assignments. The school seeks to balance 
extracurricular assignments as much as possible, but, as the school's 
faculty handbook states, "Faculty heavily involved in nonacademic activi- 
ties often express concern that they are investing more time than other 
full-time faculty, a factor which they contend should be considered when 
salaries are set. It is. However, it must be stressed that time is not 
the only criterion for evaluating how hard a person works." 

The vast majority of teachers at Seaforth are in category 2 and take 
on significant extracurricular responsibilities. A teacher having five 
classes a day--the normal number--is considered part-time unless he or she 
also takes on an extracurricular assignment. Because of lack of interest 

\ 

or time, a teacher may decide not to take on any after-school commitments. 
In that case, the teacher's salary remains within category 1 regardless of 
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years of teaching experience. The head sees this as a fair exchange 
between the school's philosophy and the teacher's needs. 

The school does take into consideration realities of the marketplace 
in hiring new teachers and retaining present ones. The school may, for 
example, assign a teacher having a scarce skill to category 3 rather than 
category 2. From interviews with the faculty, it is evident that the 
philosophy of extracurricular commitment and hiring according to market 
conditions when necessary is understood by most and appreciated by the 
mathematics and science teachers. 

Comparative information on three typical but hypothetical teachers 1 
salaries, given on the next page, may provide additional insight into how 
Seaforth Academy's salary system operated in 1982-83. 

The de cision-making process 

The head has taken an unknown salary decision-making process and made 
it somewhat more explicit by creating and publishing salary categories. 
The faculty is very aware how salaries at Seaforth compare with those in 
neighboring public and "peer" independent schools because these comparisons 
are published annually. Everyone knows that Seaforth 's goal is to match the 
median salaries of the public schools and be in the top 10 per cent of the 
peer independent schools. 

Faculty involvement in formulating the category system has led to 
greater understanding of how salary decisions are made and of the commit- 
ment of the board and the head to making Seaforth's salaries more competi- 
tive. The Faculty Salary and Benefits Committee continues to meet annually 
to recommend adjustments to the system and to study benefit changes. The 
committee's mandate comes directly from the head and not from the faculty 
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Experience 





Beginner 


Middle-range 


Long-term 


Age 


25 


37 


50 


Years of experience 


A 






Degree 


B.A. 


M.A. 


M.A. 


Base pay 


$15,394- 
$24,630 


$17,626- 
$28,202 


$15,394- 
$24,630 


Perf ormance pay 


Included 
in above 


Included 

in aDOVc 


Included 

i r*. ?\ hnyp 

XH uUU VC 


Extracurricular 
activities 


Coach two 
sports 


Coach and 
athletic dir. 


Primary 
schl. tchr . 


Salary category 


2 


3 


2 


Total salary 


$15,394- 
$24,630 


$17,626 
$28,202 


$15,394- 
$24,630 



or board. The committee seems less well known and influential now than it 
was when the new system was being devised. 

The board of trustees, and especially its Personnel Committee, played 
an active role in developing a salary policy. The head wanted the board to 
be more aware of the former system and its inequities. Trustees became 
knowledgeable and concerned about the low salaries earned by teachers in 
general and by Seaforth's faculty in particular. The consultant employed 
by the school had a close relationship with members of the board's Finance 
and Personnel committees, which helped to ensure support for adoption of 
the salary system and increases proposed by the head. Trustee awareness 
has been crucial to the success of these recent salary development efforts. 

Teaching as a career 

Almost half of the teachers interviewed agree that the current salary 
system provides for significant salary advancement. All teachers inter- 
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viewed believe that the current system and corresponding benefits con- 
tribute to the professional growth and development of the faculty. Most 
believe they need to move into full-time administration to advance their 
careers financially, particularly under the present system, which has the 
effect of encouraging upward mobility, that is, toward more administration. 

Most teachers feel that teaching as a career is possible in the long 
run. It is important, however, to note the qualified replies. r or most 
teachers, a long-term independent school teaching career, even at Seaforth, 
requires a spouse who also works, some other source of income, or a 
readiness to move into administration. 

Resource base for instructional salari es^ 

In the past seven years, Seaforth' s endowment has increased substan- 
tially. The endowment in 1983 was in the top 10 per cent of NAIS day 
schools. Part of the recent endowment effort was earmarked for improving 
faculty salaries, and 8 per cent of the 16 per cent salary budget increase 
in 1983-84 came from interest income from the "Endowment for Excellence, " a 
fund earmarked for faculty salaries. Seaforth now ranks as one of the top 
schools in the country in endowment per student, while its tuition remains 
modest and in the middle ranks of independent day schools in the Southwest. 

Tuition in 1983-84 went up 8 per cent, while the salary budget went up 
16 per cent. The board gave much thought to that decision. The trustees 
are still involved in a five-year effort to improve Seaforth 1 s salaries. 
The head warns that the faculty cannot continue to expect such increases. 
However, teachers are very aware that in two of the last three years they 
have received midyear salary adjustments and that, with the 16 per cent 
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increase in 1983-8*1, they are making si gn if Leant progress in real salary 
growth - 

It is interesting, in this respect, to compare salary increases with 
tuition increase" from 1979 to 1984. 

Year Salary increase Tuition increase 

1979- 80 8% 9 % 

1980- 81 16% 15% 

1981- 82 16% 12% 

1982- 83 12% 9% 

1983- 84 16% 8% 

Summary 

Seaforth has developed a "corporate" salary system that offers the 
head considerable discretion in placement and in determining annual salary 
increases. The system thus enables the head to recruit and to reward 
effective teaching and commitment to the school's extracurricular life. 
Faculty trust seems to have more to do with the head's personal leadership 
and relation to the faculty than to anything inherent in the salary 
system. Much of the good feeling about the system-may be due to impressive 
salary gains in the last five years • 

The salary system, although not as unclear as the one it replaced, is 
still quite ambiguous. Teachers do not understand how experience and 
performance specifically affect their salaries. The system also encourages 
upward mobility, in that salary categories and movement upward through them 
require one to take on more in the way of administrative or extracurricular 
assignments to progress beyond a certain level. Because so much ambiguity 
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exists about how performance pay is determined, the only visible target 
that teachers can shoot for is to move up from category 2 to category 3, 
and so on. The system is somewhat misleading, however, for nearly all 
full-time teachers are in category 2 or 3, and opportunities for moving 
into categories 4 and 5 are minimal. Thus some of the upward-mobility 
aspect of the system is illusory and draws attention away from the wide 
ranges between minimum and maximum salaries in each category. 



4j 



Neville School 

The Neville School is a coeducational day school of 600 students in yrades 
5-12 located in a major metropolitan area in the northwestern part of the 
United States. The philosophy and structure of the school strongly reflect 
the personal style and leadership of the current head, who has been in his 
position for 14 years and who taught at Neville several years before 
returning as head. 

The Neville School faculty has had a strong influence on salary 
decisions since the 1960's, when the Faculty Salary Committee worked with 
the former head in proposing to the board specific improvements in faculty 
salaries and benefits as well as specific modifications in the salary 
system. The salary system in place throughout the 1960's provided a scale 
that based each entering teacher's salary on degree and years of experi- * 
ence. Every year thereafter, each teacher received the same dollar incre- 
ment, regardless of performance. In the system's final years, a teacher 
was eligible every other year for a double increment, based on performance. 
Teachers received additional increments for master's and doctoral degrees 
and for a few administrative tasks. This earlier system provided no 
additional compensation for extracurricular or administrative 
responsibilities. 

In 1970, tha present head and Faculty Salary Committee together 
designed a system that provided some degree of monetary recognition for 
performance, for differences in total load, and for administrative respon- 
sibilities. The faculty voted to support the creation of a system that was 
something of a compromise between wide-open negotiation and the specific 
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scale used previously. With minor modif ientionn, the system devolop.nl then 
is still -n use today. It has the support of the board of trustees and the 
faculty Salary Committee, which has continued to have an influence over 
changes Ln the salary system and increases in benefits and pay levels. 

Description of structure 

The salary structure at the Neville School is pictured in Figure 1. 
Solid lines show minimum and maximum levels; the dashed lines have been 
added for analysis (see below). The school offers competitive salaries at 
both beginning and more senior levels of teaching experience. The shape of 
the structure deliberately makes median salaries especially competitive. 
The school's level of compensation now ranks in the top 10 per cent of NAIS 
schools nationwide. Neville has recently achieved its long-sought goal of 
overall parity with the public schools in its metropolitan area. 

As seen in Figure 1, a beginning teacher at Neville having no prior 
experience began at a salary between $14,500 and $15,000 in 1982-83. That 
teacher's salary then increases at a rapid annual rate, up to the twentieth 
year. A teacher beginning at Neville after 10 years' previous teaching 
experience and a master's degree begins at step (year) 10 in the schedule. 
Because a master's degree brings a jump of two additional steps, this 
teacher's beginning salary is found at step 12 ($19,800 to $25,200). The 
actual placement of the teacher within this range is iecided by the head, 
together with the directors of the middle and upper schools. 

The system most rapidly advances those faculty members in their fifth 
through twelfth years of teaching. After the tenth or twelfth year, the 
rate of increase slows. Most oT the teachers we interviewed listed three 
objectives for the present salary system: to provide a fair and equitable 
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jjystem? to combine a published .'i.iLiry schedule , wltli discretion for the 
head to reward performance and to recognize variations in total. Load; and 
to of fur faculty members an approximate outline of future earning capacity 
on which thoy can base their financial pians. 

Most of the teachers interviewed are aware that teachers in their 
fifth throuqh twelfth years of teaching advance most rapidly in this sys- 
tem. The head explains that the early part of the salary curve is quite 
steep, compared to the later part, based on his belief that in general a 
teacher between the fifth and twelfth year of teaching makes a proportion- 
ately greater contribution to the school than others. In addition, this 
approach moves young teachers to a decent living wage. 

Each year, the Faculty Salary Committee, consisting of three teachers 
elected from the faculty as a whole, has recommended raising both the upper 
and lower lines of the salary curve so that the scale will continue to pro- 
vide discretionary flexibility in proportion to changes in the local 
economy, inflation, and/or the school's financial resources. 

For purposes of analysis, the salary curve shown in Figure 1 has been 
divided by the authors into three sections—bounded by maximum and minimum 
—denoted by the dashed lines. Forty-seven of the school's 80 teachers 
fall someplace in the middle third of the curve— between the dashed lines. 
This spread is not unlike a normal distribution. Seventeen teachers fall 
in the top third of the salary band, indicating that they are the school's 
top performers or are carrying the heaviest load. The remaining 16 teach- 
ers fall in the bottom third of the curve, which would seem to indicate 
that they are not performing well, by Neville's standards. Upon closer 
examination, however, it appears that most of these 16 teachers are either 
new to the school, work part time, or carry no extracurricular responsibil- 
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exactly $23,000 is receiving a negative signal about performance. Most 
teachers having 20 years of experience and a Ph.D. would be placed in the 
middle of the range, that is, between $23,000 and $30,500. 

Each spring, after a round of discussions with department heads, the 
head of the' school and the two division heads sit down together, periodic- 
ally joined by the dean of faculty as an observer, and determine where on 
the curve each teacher's salary should fall in the coming year. They dis- 
cuss each teacher's strengths and wetnesses, workload, and performance. 
They also take into account whether or not the teacher is new to the 
faculty or works part! time. All these factors influence the teacher's 
placement on the salary cusggj which is so constructed that each teacher 
is seen in relation to every other teacher. 

A scattergram— an array of '•'anonymous dots showing all teachers' 
positions on the curve— has been used by the Faculty Salary Committee once 
or twice to help them analyze the system. Other faculty members have not 
seen this distribution diagram, but some are most interested in doing so. 
Some disagreement exists about who is privy to the scattergram. The 
Faculty Salary Committee mistakenly believed that the head had offered any 
teacher the right to see it (without names attached). The head states that 
he has shown the scattergram only to the Faculty Salary Committee. He be- 
lieves it is wise for the school, in handling' salary records, to be careful 
about confidentiality and does not wish to encourage speculation about who 
is represented by individual points on the scale. 

The head of the school rates fairness the most important criterion of 
this particular salary system. Other administrators and faculty members 
agree- Some teachers interviewed reflect a disquiet ebout the wide range 
between maximum and minimum pay—what they call the "discretionary band"— 
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despite the care that the head and two division heads take in placing each 
teacher on the salary scale. 

Performance pay 

In talking about the discretionary band, teachers know that most fall 
within its middle range and that only a small number fall in the top or 
bottom third. 

Several teachers interviewed describe two major problems they have 
with the discretionary band concept. First, the school has no formal 
evaluation system. Information given the head by the division and 
department heads concerning performance may be inaccurate, outdated, or 
incomplete . 

Second, few teachers are aware which teachers are placed on the upper 
third of the salary curve. Some teachers state that the discretionary band 
is ineffective in recognizing and rewarding performance and doubt that it 
is much used. Seventeen teachers are located in the upper third of the 
salary curve and might therefore be considered to be earning "performance 
pay," But because teachers say almost nothing to one another about their 
own salaries, the lack of information about placement on the salary curve 
leaves them unclear about how the salary system works in actual practice. 

Theoretically, performance pay differentials between the lowest- and 
highest-paid teachers having the same degrees and years of experience can 
be as wide as $9,000. In fact, they rarely exceed 43,000. 

Almost half the teachers interviewed do not support the idea of dif - 
ferent pay for different levels of quality in teaching. Having said that, 
however, the same teachers will state that they support the current salary 
system because of the judgment and fairness of the head. Several say that 
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they would prefer a flat salary system, with annual step increases but 
without "discretion." One teacher said, "All teachers on the faculty, 
regardless of experience or degrees earned, should be paid exactly the same 
salary because all faculty members at the school are hardworking, commit- 
ted, and talented." Another said, "This system works because of the high 
salaries paid here and trust in the head. Without either of these ele- 
ments, the faculty would have many questions and concerns about the present 
salary system." 

The dean of faculty, who teaches three-quarter time, functions 
primarily as a communications liaison between the head and the faculty. 
The faculty petitioned the head to create this position so that the dean 
could speak for them on issues of faculty interest. The dean of faculty 
sits in on classes, informally observes teachers, and confers with them on 
how they might improve their performance; he also solicits teachers 1 opin- 
ions about the performance of the head and about how to improve communica- 
tion between the administration and the faculty. By virtue of having sat 
through many salary decision sessions as an observer, the dean of faculty 
can convey to the teachers that the process is indeed difficult and that 
the head and division heads make every effort to be consistent and fair in 
placing individual teachers on the salary schedule. 

Compensation for nonteaching responsibilities 

Extracurricular compensation is not a part of Neville School's salary 
system. The average workload of an upper school teacher includes a class 
size of 15, four classes a day four days a week, and an extracurricular 
activity. Teachers are not required to take on extracurricular responsi- 
bility, but those who do not take on such assignments earn less by virtue 
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of where they are placed on the salary curve. All faculty members are 
encouraged to become involved in student life and to take on coaching or a 
comparable activity. 

There may be some inconsistencies in practice surrounding payment 
for additional assignments. For example, one teacher said that during his 
second year at Neville he became heavily involved in extracurricular 
activities as well as in teaching and gave many hours beyond the normal 
teaching day. At contract time, in March, he was disappointed not to see 
any change indicating that his commitment had been recognized. 

Teachers do not understand how extracurricular commitments are evalua- 
ted or compensated in the salary system, nor is it clear whether teachers 
work harder or take on additional assignments specifically in order to earn 
more money. At present, little discussion takes place among teachers or in 
the Faculty Salary Committee about whether or not to reward extracurricular 
commitments vvith extra pay. In the past, it was discussed, especially in 
relation to coaching. Since the early 1970's, the school has compensated 
coaches only for giving up vacation time to coach a sport. 

Initially, administrators' salaries were based on the faculty salary 
curve, with a^'.'ed 'remuneration for summer months worked. Whereas Neville's 
teachers 1 salaries are i. A the top 10 per cent of NAIS schools nationwide, 
most Nevil 1 administrators 1 salaries are only in the top 25 per cent, or 
less. This has concerned the head, who believes he must pay salaries that 
are more competitive with NAIS norms to attract and retain a first-rate 
administrative staff. 

The Neville faculty does not see any great financial advantage in 
moving to administration. On the contrary, teachers believe they can be 
rewarded financially by remaining in teaching and by earning recognition as 
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outstan.li.ig teachoro. The ceiling on faculty salaries for 1983-84 exceeded 
$33,000. 

Comparative information on three typical but hypothetical teachers' 
salaries will demonstrate how the Neville School's salary system operated 
in 1982-83. 



Experience 



Age 

Years of experience 2 



Beginner Middle-range Long-term 

25 



37 SO 
12 26 



n a M.A. M.A. 

Degree a *i nnn 

* $1,000- $1,000- 

$2,000 $2,000 

Performance pay 0-$l, 600 0-$5,500 $0-9,000 

Extracurricular 
activities 

Total salary $15,300- $20,000- $24,000- 

salary | l6>900 $26,300 $32,000 

The decision-making process 

Faculty involvement in salary decisions at Neville began in the early 
1960's, when teachers brought concerns about their salaries to the atten- 
tion of the head. The Faculty Salary Committee apparently did not come 
into being as a result of controversy. All those interviewed see current 
relations between the head and the committee as cooperative and collabor- 
ative rather than adversarial. 

The Faculty Salary Committee has three members, with one elected each 
year. The faculty is divided into three groups by age: a younger group, a 
midcareer group, and a senior group. When the younger member of the 
Faculty Salary Committee, who represents the interests of the younger 
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group, cjuciii off the committee, another teacher from the younger group is 
elected by the entire faculty. The same holds true for committee members 
from the other two groups. 

A very small number of teachers has represented the faculty on the 
committee over the past 17 years . About six teachers have served multiple 
terms, and two of the three present members also served in the 1960's and 
1970's. It appears that a small subgroup of the Neville faculty speaks for 
colleagues on the issue of salaries. 

The committee sees itself as an advisory group. It is recognized that 
the head of the school may suggest changes in the annual salary modifica- 
tion proposal from the Faculty Sal;-*y Committee. In some years, the head 
has recommended that the committee's financial request be lowered, in 
others that it be raised. In almost all cases, the board of trustees, 
through its Finance Committee, has adopted the proposal of the Faculty 
Salary Committee without major changes. 

The committee occasionally invites the head to join its meetings. 
When the budget is being set, the committee sometimes meets with members 
of the board 1 s Finance Committee, but usually the head relays their 
proposals in writing. The following figures show the changes the committee 
has recommended for five recent years. 



Year 



Faculty 
salary increases 



1979-80 



11.2% 



1980-81 



12 .5% 



1981-82 



15.7% 



1982-83 



10.0% 



1983-84 



4.0% 
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Tho .small increase requested for 1983-84 reflected the Faculty Salary 
Committee's recognition that inflation, as measured by the Consumer Price 
Index, had dropped dramatically- In addition, Neville's tuition was quite 
hiyh, and the board appeared unwilling to boost both salaries and tuition 
at a rate similar to that of the past several years. 

In the years since the present salary system was established, a major 
objective of the Faculty Salary Committee has been to improve benefits by 
adding dental insurance, increasing life insurance, and setting aside a 
certain per cent of the dollars available for faculty salaries each year in 
a "cafeteria" benefit selection plan. Now all teachers have a $600 cafe- 
teria package from which they can select various benefits, A younger 
faculty member with a family might wish to use all $600 toward family and 
dependent medical insurance coverage, whereas a more senior teacher might 
wish to use the $600 for an additional investment in the TIAA/CREF 
retirement plan. 

The Faculty Salary Committee has also carefully monitored the median 
salary level of public schools in the area and of comparable NAIS schools 
to ensure that Neville's salaries remain competitive. 

Teaching as a career 

All teachers interviewed at Neville state that they are satisfied with 
a career in- teaching, although they do express concern about the low value 
that society places on teaching as a profession. With the exception of one 
teacher going back to college to finish a master's degree, no teachers we 
interviewed had any plans to quit teaching or to leave Neville, 

From a review of Faculty Salary Committee notes back to 1966, it 
appears that at one time up to 40 per cent of the Neville faculty had 
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independent sources of income. There is .no indication that a signifi- 
cant number of the present teaching staff are concerned about salaries. 
It is clear from our interviews that salary as an issue has been addressed 
through the continuing efforts of the Faculty Salary Committee, the board, 
and the administration to improve salaries. Increasingly, with the 
achievements of the salary system, faculty interest in benefits has dis- 
placed concern over salaries per se. 

Resource base f or instructional salaries 

Neville School has an endowment of slightly less than $3 million. The 
school's annual giving in 1982-83 was approximately $225, 000. The tuition 
for a senior student in 1982-83 was $5,570. Significant increases in 
tuition as well as endowment income have contributed to Neville's ability 
to raise faculty salaries. While faculty salaries in independent schools 
have dropped in real terms by more than 16 per cent over the past 10 years, 
faculty salaries at Neville have reflected a slight increase in real 
earning power between 1971 and 1982. 

The following chart illustrates the yearly per cent increase in 
tuition at Neville between 1975 and 1984. 



1975-76 



12.1% 



1976-77 



11.5% 



1977-78 



7.7% 



1978-79 



11. 0% 



1979-80 



9.8% 



1980-81 



13.8% 



1981-82 



14.7% 
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1902-03 B.y*t 
198 3-84 4.0% 

The 4 per cent tuition increase for 1983-84 was matched by a 4 per- 
cent average faculty salary increase and reflected the board's conviction 
that Neville's salaries were now competitive. The board feels the school 
must temper the speed at which tuitions increase and pay greater attention 
to earning additional income through rental of facilities and endowment 
growth . 

Salaries have not increased at the expense of financial aid, which in 
1982-83 exceeded $40 0,00 0, nor have they increased at the expense of ave- 
rage class size or average class load. Neville's goal has been achieved 
primarily by tuition increases. Endowment income, annual giving, and, to 
some extent, control of administrative overhead have helped. The school 
conveys the impression of being primarily concerned about teachers and the 
teaching process and much less concerned about administration and 
administrative resources . 

Summary 



Some of Neville's teachers express concern about a system that seems 
to place so much discretion for setting salaries in the hands of a school 
head. Philosophically, almost half of those interviwed would prefer a much 
more specific salary scale that reduced or eliminated the "discretionary 
band." Others on the faculty support the discretionary band, because they 
believe the system is administered fairly and because they are convinced 
that salaries at Neville are among the highest in the Northwest. 

The philosophical commitment of the faculty to the performance pay 
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concept of the cm Hint: s.iLiiry system is not d.s strong an overall teacher 
sat ifji: action with salaries would .seem to imply. Teachers believe they are 
part of a "faculty" school, where the administration often solicits faculty 
opinion. This overall acceptance of the school's governance practiced 
clouds perceptions of the salary system itself. Teachers are not aware of 
who earns performance pay or why. They believe that the current state of 
performance evaluation is unreliable. Many faculty members believe that 
the perf ormance pay element is more apparent than real. The modest actual 
range of performance pay differentials would seem to support this belief. 

The Neville School faculty is reasonably satisfied with the current 
salary system and with present levels of compensation. Teachers express 
respect for the head and rely heavily on his sense of fairness in deter- 
mining salaries, although it is difficult for many teachers to separate 
their feelings for the current salary system from their attitudes toward 
the head. The one heavily colors the other. Faculty members do not wish 
to move into administration. They feel that the school places a high value 
on teachers and teaching, and salaries are not a major issue at this time. 
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Frazier School 

Over LookLrvj a lanje river, on a ridge above a southeastern city lies the 
Frazier School, a boys' school enrolling 600 day and boarding students in 
grades 7-12. The physical plant combines original design and modern 
buildings and elaborate sports facilities. The boys are neatly dressed in 
coats and t ; es. /V polite, congenial atmosphere pervades this school. 

Loa-i jrship of the school has remained in the Frazier family since its 
founding at the turn of the century. Ownership passed from family hands to 
a nonprofit board of trustees during the depression, but the trustees have 
continued to entrust the school's direction to the third generation of 
Fraziers. The present head has served in his post for nine years. 

Family tradition permeates the school, from the portraits on the walls 
of the faculty lounge to street signs reading "Frazier Drive 1 ' in frc if 
the school. The current head was selected, however, only after a dil ^ant 
search by trustees for the best leadership for Frazier. When the present 
Frazier took over, he found that the salary system used by his father was 
no system at all. Salaries were decided between the head and each teacher, 
with no scale, no knowledge among faculty members of one another's sal- 
aries, and no automatic yearly increases. As for faculty members who lived 
on campus or in dormitories, some paid rent and some did not. Nothing was 
codified. 

Description of structure 

At this writing, the current salary system at Frazier was not yet 
completely in effect. It has been in the works for several years, with 



mosl of the i n i t i <i t i. vo be ing taken by t:iu; huad. The system L e ; based on ri 
point scale , which wan developed cooperatively by the head and a committee 
ot faculty volunteers. The scale is based generally on data supplied by 
faculty members in a .survey askimj them to indicate what per cent of their 
professional energy they spend in particular assignments. Points are 
assigned for teaching/ extracurricular activities, and coaching. 

A normal teaching load is assigned a value of 00 points, "Normal" is 
interpreted differently for different disciplines. For example, three 
classes of chemistry or physics plus one laboratory a week is normal, 
whereas four sections constitute a normal load in mathematics and English, 
Class sizes of 15-16 are considered normal; extra sections or additional 
students warrant additional points. Department chairmanships can bring 
between five and 20 additional points. 

Extracurricular activities have an elaborate point system, ranging 
from 30 points for supervising the yearbook or dramatic productions to two 
or three points for language clubs and fire drill supervision. Coaching 
also has a highly elaborate point system, and points are also awarded for 
seasons of spc Varsity coaches receive many more points than assistant 

coaches, and high school coaching positions are more highly rewarded than 
those in the junior school. Timekeeping, tickets, and sport film super- 
vision all bring points. Points are not awarded for supervising or living 
in dormitories. 

Points are also awarded for experience: two points a year for years 
1-20, one point per year to year 25, and half a point per year for service 
beyond 25 years. Advanced degrees are rewarded by up to four points for a 
master's degree and up to seven for a Ph.D., provided the degree is in a 
discipline relevant to the faculty member's teaching specialty. 




Fi«juio 1 

Frazhu School i I' olnt Sche dule for Tna chlmj Act lvltlna 



Junior juhooli *j clafiumi, IS-U Ijoy ti in u.ich clans normal 



HO points 



Hig h nchool 



4 (Miction* i 15- 1<i otuJontn no una i 

Overload! 5 classes, 3 preps, more than 
70 students 



English 4 auctions, lb or loss normal 

Overload! 5 classes, 3 preps, more than 
<>5 students 



Hi story 4 auctions, 15-16 normal 

Overload see English 
Language 4 sections, 15-16 normal 

Overload; extra sections and/or 
4-5 preps 



2 props 

3 preps normal if tautjht before 



2 preps 

3 preps normal it taught before 



2 preps 

3 prepa normal it taught before 



2-3 preps normal 
4 normal if specialty 
of teacher 



UO points 

Plus I of point* 
UO points 

Plus I of points 
UO points 
Plus % of points 
80 points 

Plus % of points 



Bible 



Scionce 



Others 



Chairman 



Study hall 



4 sections, 15-16 normal 

Overload: extra sections 

4 Quantum Physical Science, 
60-70 students 

2 QPS, 2 Biology, 60+ students 

3 Biology (1 lab/wk) 

3 Chemistry or Physics (1 lab/wk) 
Additional courses with labs + 25% load 

Art, typing, music, pottery aa 
separate contracts 



2 preps normal 

3 preps normal if taught before 



80 points 

Plus % of points 



B0 points 
80 points 
75 points 
75 points 



Negotiable between 
5 and 20 points 

2 points 



Definition ! "Plus % of points- means taking the standards (preps, size, number of sections) and adding or subtracting a 
percentage of the point value. The academic dean would have to assume value of load for the following year to :ha 
headmaster, after which only additions to percentages could be considered. 
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Figure 2 

Frazior School: Point Schedule for Extracurricular Activities 



Proposed Athletic Points 



Tentative List of Activity Points 



aseball 

a ratty head 

artiity asst. (1) 

th head 

th asst. 

r. schl. head 

r. achl. asst. (1) 

asketball 

aroity head 

arsity asst. (2) 

th head 

th asst. (1) 

th head 

th asst. (1) 

th head 

th asst. (1) 

ross country 
arsity head 

arsity asst . (1) 

ri high head 

r. high asst. (1) 

30b ball 
arsity head 

arsity 'asst. (5) 

th head 

th asst. (2) 

th head 

th asst. (2) 

th head 

th asst. (2) 

3 If 

irsity head 
arsity asst. (1) 
r. high head 
r. high asst. (1) 



26 
18 
16 
8 
12 



30 
22 

16 
8 

12 

8 

12 



20+ (Aug. 

1.5 wks) 
15+ ( ■ } 
15 



Soccer 

Varsity head 
Varsity asst. (2) 
B Te^r.i head 
B Team asst. 
Jr. schl. head 



24 
10 
12 
8 

10 

Jr. schl. asst. (1) B 



30+ (Aug. 

4 wks) 
20+ {Aug. 

4 wks) 
18+ {AUg. . 

2 wks) 

9 
M 

8 
16 



12+ (8/fall) 
6+ (6/falll 



Swlnunl ng 
Varsity head 

Varsity asst. {2} 

Tennis 

Varsity head 

Varsity asst. {1) 

Jr. schl. head 

Jr. schl. asst. (1) 

T rack 

Varsity head 
Varsity asst. (4) 

/ at 

2 at 
Jr. high head 
Jr. High asst. (1) 

Wrestling 
Varsity head 
Varsity asst. {2) 
Jr. high head 

Other 
Trainer 

Equipment room 

Intramurals (4 N 
Weight trng. ' 
Films 
Clock opc 
Chain gang 
Tickets 

Track officials 



24 (incl. 2 
wks Chrstms) 

10 



20+ (8/fall, 
8 winter) 

10 
12 



28 
IB 
18 



0/ season 
( + Aug. 
5/season 
8/season 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 



ARGONAUT 5 

ASTRONOMY CLUB R 

ATHENEUM 6 

AWARDS fi CEREMONIES 3 



BOOKSTORE 

CHEERLEADING 

CLOCK & BELLS 

CORE GROUP, CHMN. 
(3 CORE MBR. ) 

CUM LAUDE CHMN. 

D.C., BOARDING 
(Fa c . Rep.) 

D.C., DAY 

DRAMATICS 

F.C.A. 

FIRE DRILLS 

FRENCH CLUB 

HISTORY TEAM 

HOP COMMITTEE 

•INTERNAT'L. CLUB 

JR. SCHL. SENATE 

KEO-KIO 



15 
16 
2 

30 
3 

5 
3 
30 
R 
2 
3 
R 

3 
3 

8 ( 6 



MATH TEAM R 

MISSIONARY CMTTEE 10 

OUTDOOR PROGRAM 3/season 

PENNANT 35 

RESOURCE CENTER 
(shop: boat- 
building, etc.) 5/soason 

S.P.I.R.I.T.U.A.L.S. R 

SPANISH CLtJB 3 

SPANISH TEAM R 

SPEAKER SERIES C 24 

STUDENT COUNCIL, 

BOARDING 4 

STUDENT COUNCIL, 

DAV 4 

SUMMER SCHOOL HEAD 20 



3, 6 



R = "Recognized with appreciation." 
points at contract time. 



TEPS 

TORNADO 30 

TUTORING R 

VANN LECTURE 2 

YMCA R 

ZEROX 2 



R's are translated into a few 



I 

H 
I 
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Mr. Frazier, primarily responsible for bringing the point system ; ito 
being, stated frankly that he had become "tired of playing God" at salary 
time. He felt he had inherited a very inequitable salary distribution 
system under which some teachers were highly paid simply because the 
previous head .had favored them. Mr. Frazier believed that many jobs needed 
to be done in the school and that the energy to do these jobs was being 
unequally expended. He wanted to bring the compensation system more 
closely into line with the work that was actually being done at Frazier. 

After the initial survey of teachers on the expenditure of their ener- 
gies, Mr. Frazier and the volunteer committee hammered out the point system 
shown in Figure 1, which has been altered only slightly since it was first 
devised. He states that one of the advantages of the point system is that 
it is flexible, so that if a particular position seems to require either 
more or less energy than its current point value would reflect, this value 
can be readjusted up or down, quite easily, the following year. It is as- 
sumed that the total number of points assigned for the entire faculty will 
remain approximately constant. Mr. Frazier would consider adjustments to 
the overall point system to be a joint administrative-faculty undertaking. 

To determine a teacher's salary, points are calculated for each of his 
or her responsibilities. A quality percentage is assigned to the points 
for both teaching and coaching — explained more fully below, in the section 
on performance pay. After each teacher's point total is determined, total 
points for the whole faculty are calculated. ' Before the annual renewal of 
contracts, the board of trustees determines the total dollar amount it will 
expend on salaries in the coming year. Assuming total points remain about 
the same each year, the value of a point is calculated simply by dividing 
the total salary budget by the total number of points. For 1983-84, the 
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value of a point was about $130. Teachers 1 point totals range from 103 to 
186, with an average of 148 points. That results in an average salary of 
about $19,250. Present salaries are not yet entirely in line with point 
equivalents • 

An unusual feature of the Frazier School's salary system is that 
salaries are calculated for a 12-month year. The school operates an active 
academic and athletic summer program and a summer camx) for younger 
children. Of the ^6 teachers on the staff, only four are on 10-month 
contracts. These teachers 1 point totals reflect that difference. In 
making comparisons between Frazier and other schools in the sample in this 
study, Frazier 1 s salary figures should therefore be discounted by a factor 
of 8 . 5 per cent . 

Performance pa y 

At Frazier, performance pay is an integral part of the point system. 
A point value of 80 is assigned for a full classroom teaching load. This 
value is multiplied by a performance factor to determine the actual number 
of points to be assigned for teaching responsibilities. A new teacher 1 s 
points might be multiplied by a factor as low as 80 per cent, resulting in 
a total of 64 points. An experienced, well-seasoned teacher , on the other 
hand, could expect 100 per cent, or 80 points. A few teachers, known by 
colleagues and students to be truly outstanding, could be awarded up to 120 
per cent, or 96 points, for their teaching. Very few receive this rating. 

These percentage ratings are determined by department chairmen, who 
visit teachers 1 classrooms for purposes of evaluation three times a year. 
Conferences between the teacher and department chairman are held after each 
visit, and before salaries are determined each department chairman reports 
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percentage valuations of each teacher to the academic dean and to the head. 
These judgments are rarely overturned. Teachers are generally not told ex- 
plicitly what percentage rating they have received. They would be told if 
they asked, but no one asks. According to Mr. Frazier, department chairmen 
have resisted evaluating the teachers in their departments. The point sys- 
tem has encouraged them to be more explicit in their evaluations. 

Teachers' coaching performances are also evaluated on a percentage 
basis, so that the total number of points theoretically assigned to a 
coaching responsibility may be factored from 80 to 120 per cent, just as 
teaching points are. In practica, coaching ratings range from 100 per cent 
up. The evaluator of coaching responsibility is usually the head coach for 
each sport; the director of athletics evaluates the head coaches. Dormi- 
tory service is generally compensated by not having to pay rent or utility 
bills. Only head dormitory supervisors receive points for this duty. 

Teachers at Frazier are generally very positive about the performance 
pay concept. When asked to differentiate between quantity and quality of 
performance, however, they have a more difficult time distinguishing these 
two aspects of performance pay, even though the Frazier point system 
possesses a mechanism for assessing both quantity and quality. Some 
teachers feel that the new system encourages them to take on additional 
duties to increase their compensation. Mr. Frazier himself is quite clear 
that this is one of the primary goals of the system. He feels that those 
who take on more of the jobs that need to be done in a day-boarding school 
should be justly compensated for doing so. He is anxious. for the point 
system to encourage teachers to undertake added responsibility. 

Some teachers, however, expressed concern about the limit of their 
ability to increase workload in order to increase their salaries. This 
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writing tuition for graduate education, and the other half for a separate, 
growing faculty professional development fund. Money for faculty salaries 
comes from three main sources: tuition, annual giving, and endowment 
income . 

A member of the board of trustees pointed out an anomaly: whereas 
Hawthorne's salaries are generally in the top 10 per cent of NAIS schools, 
tuition is not in that range. Tuition in the upper school is in the top 30 
per cent nationally, and lower school tuition is in the 40-50 per cent 
range. Tuitions have generally gone up whenever salaries have .been raised. 
New tuition raises will be aimed at rectifying the imbalance between 
salaries and tuitions. Enrollment conditions are strong, but the school 
does not want to set tuitions so high that only the most affluent families 
can afford the school. 

Annual salary increases have been substantial. The following figures 
indicate both adjustments to base salaries and to performance pay. The 
column headed "% total budget to benefits" indicates what percentage of the 
salary section of' the budget, additionally, goes for faculty benefits. 



Year 


% salary 
increase 


% total budget 
to benefits 


Increase % 
to benefits 


% total 
increase 


1978-79 


8,5 


15,3 


N/A 


8.5 


1979-80 


7,6 


15.8 


0.5 


8,1 


1980-81 


11. 0 


18,4 


2.6 


13 ,6 


1981-82 


14. 0 


20.6 


2.2 


16,2 


1982-83 


11, 0 


21. 2 


0.6 


11,6 


1983-84 


8,0 


22.0 


0.8 


8,8 
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Nonsalary benefits include a health plan totally financed by the 
school, which also provides dental insurance for all family members* 
Tuition remission is a point of some disagreement between faculty and 
administration. Prior to 1976, teachers could send their children to 
Hawthorne tuition-free. This is still true for teachers who joined the 
faculty before that time. Those who have come more recently must apply 
and qualify for financial aid. 

Teachers appreciate the school's generous support for professional 
enrichment, whether through conferences, in-service training, or formal 
tuition assistance for graduate school. The school pays tuition as well 
as offering a substantial salary benefit for advanced degrees. The school 
presently has no sabbatical leave policy. 

Teaching loads are slightly higher in the lower than the upper school, 
with average class sizes of 17 and 15, respectively. The average 
faculty-student ratio is 1:11. Average teaching time in the lower school 
is slightly higher, however — 200 as compared with 180 minutes per day. 

Summary 

Both of the top administrators interviewed agree' that the primary aim 
of the Hawthorne faculty salary system is to retain excellent teachers, 
which seems manifested in Hawthorne's position among schools in the top 10 
per cent range of NAIS faculty salaries nationwide. Rewarding performance 
is considered the next most important goal. This is exemplified by an 
explicit, sizable performance pay system. Teachers know exactly how much 
performance pay they receive, both annually and cumulatively, and are quite 
clear about how such decisions are made. 

A strong philosophical commitment to the concept of performance 
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pay means that discretion in salary decisions is important to Hawthorne 
administrators. The relatively high agreement of the faculty with the 
concept of performance pay-almost 75 per cent support it-indicates that 
teachers feel they are being appreciated and evaluated fairly. Although 
some teachers indicate that being paid specifically for extracurricular 
work would be a good idea, most consider the inclusion of the "fifth 
dimension" in the contract a fair way of dealing with extracurricular re- 
sponsibilities. This would indicate, additionally, that the distribution 
of these duties across the faculty is equitable. 

Overall, both administrators and teachers at Hawthorne Country Day 
School seem highly satisfied with the current salary system. A combination 
of the generally high level of ' compensation and explicit performance 
criteria contribute to that satisfaction. 
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We st mo re 

Westmore is a coeducational PS-12 day school affiliated with the Society of 
Friends. Enrolling approximately 900 students in a major metropolitan area 
in the Middle Atlantic region, it is one of the oldest schools in the east- 
ern part of the country. 

The school's religious affiliation is evident in the responses of the 
teachers we interviewed, most of whom mentioned the influence of Quaker 
philosophy on the consensus approach that faculty and administration try to 
use in dealing with major issues. 

Salaries at Westmore once were determined according to a system known 
only to the head of the school. Inequities, including different salaries 
paid to men and to women holding similar positions, permeated the system. 
When the present head took office, in the early 1960's, he confronted a 
number of the guidelines employed by his predecessor. Beyond decisions 
involving their own contracts, teachers were generally unaware of salary 
practices — and inequities. Only when younger teachers began to compare 
notes did obvious inequities begin,- to emerge. 

When the present head arrived', he began to consolidate the various 
informal salary practices he found and eliminated most of the inequities in 
the salary system. The administration invited a group of faculty members 
to join discussions about developing a more systematic approach to salary 
decisions. Their involvement later became institutionalized through the 
creation of the Faculty, Administration, and Board Personnel Committee, 
which continues to meet today, with eight elected faculty representatives — 
two from each of four divisions — two administrators, and two trustees. 
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Teachers, generally unaware of the existence of this committee, are 
far more conscious of another organization witnin the school that exists 
outside the established structure: the Faculty Meeting on Business, which 
operates in the interest of teachers without administrative or board 
membership, mandate, or approval. 

The first event that precipitated the formation of the Faculty Meeting 
on Business was the decision to abolish tenure, which had existed since the 
1930' s. Although the word "tenure" did not have the formal and specific 
meaning then that it has today, it did connote the idea- that, having been 
employed for a number of years in successful teaching, a teacher could 
reasonably expect continued employment until retirement. In the late 
1960's, concerned about the changed meaning and impact of tenure, the board 
abolished the system for all teachers but those who already had tenure. 

The second decision that caused considerable concern among the faculty 
was the requirement that all teachers demonstrate need, through the School 
Scholarship Service, in order to receive financial aid for their children 
attending Westmore. Up to this point, all teachers '^ad automatically 
received tuition remission for their children. 

Thus teachers had come to Westmore, often at lower salaries than 
they had earned elsewhere, expecting to earn tenure and be automatically 
eligible for tuition remission- The decisions to eliminate both benefits 
occurred without significant faculty discussion or participation. The 
result was the creation of the Faculty Meeting on Business. The meeting 
brought the faculty's displeasure over the tenure and tuition remission 
decisions to the attention of the head and the board. The meeting also 
expressed concern about the inequities and lack of clarity and specificity 
of the salary system. 
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Figure 1 

Westmore: Salary Guidelines, 1983-84 



Step 


Level I 


Level II o 


15 


$20,602 


$24,626 


14 


20, 


,100 


23, 


,793 


13 


19, 


,610 


22, 


9G9 


12 


19, 


,132 


22, 


,225 


1 1 


18, 


,757 


21, 


,370 


10 


18, 


,390 


20, 


,548 


9 


17, 


,942 


19, 


,865 


8 


17, 


,505 


19, 


,101 


7 


17, 


, 078 


18, 


, jDD 


6 


16, 


,662 


17, 


,660 


5 


16, 


,256 




,670 


4 


15, 


,860 






3 


15, 


,105 






2 


14 


,385 






1 


13, 


,700 







Level III 



$32, 550 



In determining the placement of a faculty member on level II,' the head re- 
views with the appropriate staff members their recommendations and sugges- 
tions. Consideration is given to individual contributions to the life or 
the school, weight of duties and responsibilities , educational background, 
and experience. 

Contributions to the school include (not in order of priority) 



1 • Attendance at school functions 

2. Additional curricular responsibilities 

3. Cooperation with students, faculty members, and parents 

4. Religious influence 

5. Attitude in public about school, students, and faculty 

6. Effectiveness as a teacher 

7. Actively and continually pursues professional growth 
8 • Creativity 

9. Common sense and judgment 

10. Supports school philosophy and objectives 

11 . Sensitive use of sense of humor 

12. Unique skills, gifts, or qualities that enrich the school 

13 . Cooperation with the administration 

14 . Addi tional remarks 
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The new salary system, designed by the present head with some faculty 
advice, consists of two levels, as shown in Figure 1. The administration 
describes the current salary system, a by-product of the early efforts just 
described, as an approach that simplifies salary decision making and re- 
moves from it the shroud of mystery that had characterized it in the past. 
It allows faculty members to plan ahead by enabling them to estimate 
approximate future earnings and gives clear signals to teachers that com- 
mitment to the school's philosophy, and performance according to specific 
school criteria, 'are essential components of long-term employment at West- 
more. The system has raised faculty salaries so that over a period of time 
they have become competitive with area public schools and at the top of 
area independent schools. Over the period 1982-1986 salaries are expected 
to increase 3.7 per cent a year over the projected rate of inflation as 
measured by the Consumer Price Index, 

Thr> faculty sees the system as providing a structure that clearly 
outlines annual salary increments and values incremental teaching experi- 
ence. Teachers note with satisfaction that the school pays for and rewards 
earning a master's degree and indeed requires teachers to do so to move 
from level I to level II. They believe the system has removed past salary 
i nequitie s . 

All teachers interviewed support the current system and believe it 
achieves the goals outlined by the original committee. They also believe 
that the system provides some degree of discretion for the head in deciding 
where to place teachers new to the school. Teachers believe that the 
head's greatest discretion lies in his power to determine whether and when 
a teacher may move from level I — the probationary track— to level II. 
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Description of structure 

As can be seen in Figure 1, the salary schedule for Westmore in 
1983-84 begins with step 1, level I, at $13,700 and moves up to $32,500, 
All teachers new to the teaching profession start at step 1, level I. 
Moving from level I to level II has a psychological impact on teachers 
that is more significant than its financial impact on their earning power. 
Advancement from level I to level II is aneilogous to being promoted from 
instructor or assistant professor to associate professsor at a university. 
A teacher who does not shift levels within three to five years has little 
opportunity for a long-term career at Westmore. 

A teacher joining Westmore with five years 1 previous experience and a 
master's degree would be at step 5, level I, after one or more years at 
Westmore. If the head and division head view the teacher as a high 
performer, they may place him or her at step 5, level II. Because the 
level change and scale increase (the scale goes up every year) together 
constitute a significant increase in pay, the teacher would probably move 
to step 5 • 

Since all teachers must earn a master's degree to shift levels, 
Westmore expects that after two years of service every teacher will begin 
a master's program and complete it by the fourth or fifth year at the 
school. Teachers new to teaching can expect to move to level II within 
three to four years after arriving at Westmore, providing they have earned 
a master's degree by that time. Of the 57 full-time faculty members in 
1982-83, 22 (39%) were at level I? of those, 10 were at steps 6-15. Among 
those 10, some were at level I because they had yet to complete a master's 
degree; others were at level I because they had not satisfactorily met the 
criteria set out for advancement to level II. A third group consisted of 
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senior faculty members not holding master's degrees. Criteria for shifting 
from level I to level II are given in Figure 1. 

Incoming teachers having previous teaching experience are placed on 
level I at a step corresponding to that experience. The head has the 
option of allowing one step for each year of outside teaching and one step 
for every two years of nonteaching experience . A teacher new to the school 
having a master's degree and considerable outside experience may move to 
level II after teaching at least one year at Westmore- 

Thirty teachers (53%) were at level II in 1982-83, and an additional 
five (8%) were above step 15, level II, at what the administration calls 
"level III." The highest-paid teacher in 1983-84 — at $32,550 — was at the 
ceiling. The five teachers at level III in 1982-83 were those regarded by 
the head and the: division heads as extremely high performers and master 
teachers. Their increases also reflected the effects of inflation on the 
scale. In all cases, they were highly experienced, long-term employees of 
the school. 

In theory, the head may exercise a great deal of discretion in 
implementing salary policies. He has the authority to place experienced 
teachers new to the school at whatever step he feels is appropriate as long 
as that step matches their previous experience. He has some latitude in 
interpreting what constitutes "past experience." Additionally/ the head 
has the authority to hold a teacher at a particular step for lack of ade- 
quate teaching; to move a teacher more than one step to reflect outstanding 
performance; to move experienced teachers new to the school from level I to 
level II at the end of their first year? to hold a teacher who bocjina a 
teaching career at Westmore at level I beyond the fourth year or advance 
the teacher to level II? and to place a very limited number of teachers who 
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have given the school "rare and unusual leadership" at level III, beyond 
the salary guidelines of eitiier level I or level II. 

In practice, the head seldom exercises these discretionary powers. 
All of the teachers interviewed believe that he does not exceed the salary 
guidelines and seldom uses his discretion within those guidelines. The 
head in turn confirmed that he tollows the step system literally. The 
teachers indicate that they would be most unhappy should the head begin to 
exercise the prerogatives and discretion that the salary guidelines provide 
him . 

All teachers interviewed are satisfied with the clarity of the system 
and with the fact that the salary schedule is published each year. Every 
teacher is given a copy at contract time. The salary base moves up each 
year by decision of the board of trustees. 

P erformance pay 

Officially, Westmore offers no performance pay. Evaluation of 

performance, however, is crucial to whether and when a teacher moves from 

level I to leve\k s II, an advancement that provides not only job security but 
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significant inc reas\&-iT^ earning power as well. A second opportunity for 
rewarding performance comes for senior faculty members whose salaries are 
set beyond step 15, level II. The exact salary in such cases is determined 
by the head, based on the teacher's performance and inflation. 

The head, with the advice of some faculty members, designed the 
current system to reduce the anxieties and frustrations of teaches, who 
were unaware of how salaries were determined. Even the current salary 
approach contains one source of anxiety for the teaching staf/ : whether 
and when a teacher moves from level I to level II. On this subject: rumors 
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abound, particularly among the younger teachers, who view the first four 
years at Westmore as a "probationary period." Once teachers advance from 
level I to level II, their anxiety diminishes and they sense that their 
career at Westmore is secure. Future salary advancements are clearly 
visible on the step schedule of level II. 

It is unclear how explicit the head and division heads are in dis- 
cussing performance with faculty members. Teachers with master's degrees 
who, after the prescribed minimum waiting period, have not moved from level 
I to level II know that they should begin thinking about moving to another 
school. The only criticism of this change of levels centers on concern 
that certain teachers may not receive the right kind of counsel to help 
them overcome weaknesses that inhibit their promotion. 

The administration's response to faculty concern about discontinuing 
tenure in the late 1960's was to develop a multi-year contract. Normally, 
contracts are awarded for one year onxy . After the fourth year, the head 
may offer a one-year contract with a one-year guaranteed renewal. After 
the eighth year, the head may extend a one-year contract with two addi- 
tional guaranteed renewals — in other words, a three-year contract. Multi- 
year contracts arc not guaranteed. In fact, one division head discourages 
teachers from accepting such multi-year contract offers from the he .d. 

In 1982-83, 35 teachers had one-year contracts, nine had two-year 
contracts, and six had three-year contracts. Seven teachers were still 
tenured, even though tenure had been abolished in the late 1960's. 

Comp ensation for nont caching responsibi lities 

No compensation of any kind exists for extracurricular activities 
at Westmore. Salary guidelines make it clear that everyone is expected to 
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take part in and support school life and activities. Extracurricular 
activities, an expected part of the job in the middle and upper schools, 
will soon be expected in the lower school as well. Teachers state that 
they willingly take on extracurricular responsibilities. 

Teachers do not unanimously or uniformly agree that extracurricular 
assignments should go without compensation. In fact, this is one of the 
most significant issues under consideration by the Faculty Meeting on 
Business. Some teachers interviewed agree that coaches and other teachers 
who give up vacation time to work with students in sports or drama should 
be compensated for vacation days. The administration opposes any effort to 
initiate compensation for additional activities. The head believes that 
the school might then be obliged to compensate teachers who work on week- 
ends or on special projects for the school. 

Comparative information on three typical but hypothetical teachers 1 
salaries will demonstrate how Westmore's salary system operated in 1983-84. 



Beqinne r 



Age 

Years of experience 

Degree 

Base pay 



25 
2 

B. A. 

$14, 385 



Pe v forma nee pay 

ftx t r a c u r r i c u 1 a r 
activities 



Total salary 



$14, 3HL 



Experience 
Middle-range 

37 

J ] 

rt.. . 

*1'M32- 
>,2 25 

$0-$3,093 



Long -term 

50 

26 

M. A. 

$2 4,62 6- 
$32,5 50 

$0-$7,924 



$19,132- 
$22,225 



$24,026- 
$32,550 
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The decision-making process 

Westmore 1 s current salary system evolved primarily as a result of 
pressure from the faculty and concern on the part of the administration. 
The Faculty Meeting on Business had no hand in creating the original salary 
scale but has since been actively engaged in discussing other salary 
issues. The meeting has a clerk but no other officers. 

In the early stages, considerable tension existed between the meeting 
and the head. The meeting was very concerned about the lack of a published 
salcry scale having specific steps that reflect years of experience. As 
the system developed, the freqaency of meetings and level of attendance 
diminished. Faculty interest in such a committee seems to have been 
directly proportional to the intensity of feeling about specific issues in 
the school, including salaries. Because that issue was addressed fairly 
successfully at Westmore, the Faculty Meeting on Business became less an 
adversarial group and more a sounding board for faculty suggest ions /'and 
opinions. The 'meeting is now characterized by a cooperative working 
relationship with the schools administration. 

'All teachers are very much aware of the Faculty Meeting on Business. 
Many have attended sessions to listen to their colleagues and to state 
their own opinions. The meeting's more recent topics of discussion have 
been extra pay for extra work; whether part-time teachers, now paid on an 
hourly 'basis, should be paid a percentage of a full-time professional's 
salary; whether teachers should be able to take unpaid leave of absence in 
addition to the current paid personal leave; and whether the school should 
have a paternity and maternity leave policy. 

The Faculty Meeting on Business has no direct liaison to the board 
of trustees, although it may take its concerns directly to the Faculty, 
Administration, and Board Personnel Committee. 
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Teaching as a career 

All teachers at Westmore expressed satj.sf action with their teaching 
assignments and the salaries they were earning. In general, the level of 
satisfaction is high with compensation received and the process by which 
that compensation is determined. 

The school has an informal faculty evaluation system that attempts 
to separate evaluation for purposes of salary determination and contract 
renewal from evaluation to encourage staff growth and improvement. One 
facet of evaluation for growth and improvement is an annual meeting between 
each teacher and the head of the division at the beginning of the academic 
year to outline .job targets. In February, they meet again to assess how 
effectively those targets are being met. This practice is not followed 
uniformly in all three divisions. Evaluation for contract renewal and 
salary determination takes place in the middle of the year, when division 
heads consult department heads about the performance of each teacher. 
Division heads then put evaluations in writing and send them to the head to 
use in setting salaries and renewing contracts. Copies of these letters 
are sent to each teacher evaluated. 

Senior teachers do not know one another's salaries, nor do they 
discuss them, even at contract time. Younger teachers do not talk much 
about salaries or share information about what they earn. Younger teachers 
who are still on level I do express anxieties about their status, however, 
and ask their colleagues for clarification about the criteria for moving to 



Most teachers interviewed indicate no desire or financial motive for 
moving into administration and express satisfaction with having chosen 
teaching as a career. Nearly all of them state that they believe the 
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current salary system rewards years of teaching experience at Westmore 
and uses experience as the primary basis for moving a teacher from step to 
step, particularly in level II. The teachers as a group like teaching and 
teaching at Westmore in particular. However, they worry that, if their 
spouses were not working or if they were the major family breadwinners, 
they could not remain in teaching. All acknowledge that the teaching 
profession is underpaid in comparison to other professions, but most 
believe that Westmore is doing everything possible to raise salaries. 

Res ource base for instructional salaries 

Westmore has a small endowment, $600,000. Its tuition falls within 
the middle range of schools with which it competes. Tuition might be 
considered low in comparison with similar schools in other parts of the 
country. On the other hand, Westmore' s salaries rank it in the top 10 per 
cent of NAIS schools in the Middle Atlantic area. 

Salaries have increased by the following percentages in the last 
several years. 

Salary increase Tuition increase 

7.0% 5 - 4% 



1978- 79 

1979- 80 
198 0-81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 



10.7% ' 5 ' 7% 

9.2% H-7% 

13.0% 13.0% 

13.2% 13 - 8% 

11.0% io.o% 



Westmore 's median salary, $17,600, is now higher than salaries of 
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other independent schools in the metropolitan area in which it is located. 
The facuLv is very aware of this. The school has a commitment to increase 
salaries 3.7* per cent above projected inflation for four years. Because 
Westmore does not have a large endowment, it may need to increase tuition 
by at least 3.7 per cent above inflation, if not more. The overall salary 
increase for 1983-84 was 11 per cent, and the tuition increase was 10 per 
cent . 

The school has other sources of funds for increasing faculty salaries: 
annual giving and auxiliary enterprises. Half of all funds raised through 
annual giving go specifically into the faculty salary budget. Westmore 
knows exactly how much money it will have available from annual giving 
every year because it works one year ahead, adding money raised to the 
following year's operating budget. Westmore is seeking to increase the 
income it obtains from auxiliary enterprises such as summer school and 
rental of school facilities so that it may use some or all of that income 
for faculty salaries. 

An additional source of income for increasing faculty salaries 
over the last several years has been the gradual rise in the school's 
enrollment, which has grown by some 50 students over five years, while 
administrative overhead has remained fairly constant. An average class 
size of 19 and a fairly young faculty also contribute to the school's 
ability to pay competitive salaries. 



The faculty salary system at Westmore seems to meet many of the 
faculty's expectations for clarity and future planning while providing the 
administration with a degree of flexibility. This flexibility is rather 
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limited, however, and finds its expression primarily in the decision 
whether and when to move a techer from level I to level II. 

Greater flexibility appears to exist more in theory than in practice, 
for the head seldom uses the options open to him. He has no great desire 
to exercise the discretion that the salary guidelines provide. Teachers 
are so accustomed to present practice that they would now be concerned if 
he were to use some of his legitimate discretionary powers, beyond the 
recognized right to decide whether and when to shift someone from level I 
to level II. The Quaker tradition of the school appears to be at work 
here, forging an unspoken agreement about the degree of discretion the head 
will employ. 
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We t he r ly Ac a demy 

Wetherly Academy is a large coeducational boarding-day school in Nev/ 
England. Its students range in age from fourteen to eighteen. A school 
with a rich history and tradition/ its graduates have occupied important 
positions in the private and public sectors for over a century . 

During the early and middle 1970 , s / several of Wetherly' s traditions 
began to change. Among these changes were a move to coeducation and intro 
duction of a faculty salary system, both of which coincided with a change 
in leadership. From a traditional head who had ruled ^.he school by 
"executive order" for over 25 years, leadership passed to a school head 
having a background in university administration who was interested in 
involving the school's faculty — and even its students~-in important 
decisions about the school's future. , 

Previously, salaries had been decided by the head of the school, iwith 
no salary schedule, no negotiation, and no discussion. Coincident with th 
change in leadership, the faculty formed the Faculty Compensation Commit- 
tee, whose purpose was to develop an explicit faculty compensation 
schedule. Teachers had found themselves uncomfortable with the lack of 
specific guidelines and criteria upon which their salaries were calculated 
Over a decade later, the words "structured," "explicit," and "specific" 
appropriately describe Wetherly 1 s current faculty salary system. 

Description of structure 

Wetherly Academy is the only school in the sample that bases its 
salary schedule on age. This feature of its system seems to differentiate 
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Wetherly's from the usual experienced-base scale. The scale runs from 
twenty-one to sixty-plus years of age. The jumps by years seem to be 
considerably greater in the mid-thirties range. This age-based scale is 
adjusted annually for inflation. 

In addition to base salary determined by a person's age, a small 
increment is given for advanced degrees— $300 for a master's, $500 for a 
Ph.D. A few teachers interviewed who had advanced degrees indicated that 
they consider these increments somewhat meager. 

Since Wetherly is primarily a boarding school, with less than 20 per 
cent day students, teachers are generally expected to live in dormitories 
and to supervise students. Housing for these faculty members is provided 
free of charge, and they receive additional compensation fo/ dormitory 
service. The dormitory increment, like the base salary, is based on age. 
After a faculty member has accumulated 15 years of dormitory service— at 
Wetherly or at another boarding school— he or she is allowed to live in 
other school housing while continuing to have the maximum increment for 
dormitory service added to salary. This increment amounted to $1,600 in 
1982-83. If a teacher decides to live outside a dormitory before accumu- 
lating 15 years of dormitory service, but still remains in on-campus 
housing, the dormitory increment retained as part of salary is adjusted 
for years of dormitory service actually performed. 

The fourth component in calculating a teacher's salary is years 
of teaching experience. Since many other schools use experience as the 
foundation of basic salary schedules, the contrast of Wetherly 's limited 
experience compensation with most other independent schools' methods for 
compensating experience in teaching is striking. Years-of-experience in- 
crements range from an additional $400 for one year to a high of $2,600 
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for eight; years of experience. Teaching experience beyond the eighth year 
is not additionally rewarded. On rare occasions, nonteachinq exprience, 
such as computer programming or work as a professional economist, is 
counted. One administrator at Wetherly, indicating that the school's 
philosophy is to provide its major rewards to teachers through the 
age-based schedule, performance pay, and extra pay for additional duties 
and responsibilities, questions whether teaching skill actually improves 
enough beyond the eighth year to warrant additional compensation on that 
basis. For teachers whose lifelong careers are at stake, this attiti j 
might seem discouraging. 

Of the four criteria governing calculation of base salary for a 
Wetherly teacher — age, advanced degrees, dormitory service, and teaching 
experience — age, without question, is the major one. Figure 1 documents 
these scales for 1982-83, 

Performance pay 

During the 1970 , s, in an effort to "rationalize 11 the faculty 
compensation system, the Faculty Compensation Committee, together with 
Wetherly 1 s administration/ developed a system for rewarding performance 
based on what they called "quality points," The board of trustees was very 
much in favor of the idea, which assumed that the quality of a teacher's 
performance could be quantified for the purpose of calculating his or her 
salary. But the method of calculating quality points was never thoroughly 
explored, and the quality point system rather quickly developed into the 
more informal performance pay system that exists today. 

Performance pay is determined on an annual basis , taking into con- 
sideration a teacher's total contribution to the school. Teachers are 
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39 
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41 


1,400 
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43 


1,500 
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evaluated, usually by department chairmen, and occasionally by a senior 
administrator, who make classroom visits. Two periods of a faculty mem- 
ber's life at Wetherly are singled out for special attention: after the 
second year, which marks passage from probationary to regular faculty 
status, and after the fifth year. 

Wetherly has no formal tenure system, and all contracts are subject t 
annual review. An informal tenure system does exist, however. After the 
fifth year, if a teacher is performing up to the standards the school has 
defined for itself, he or she is encouraged to consider a permanent posi- 
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t.ion on the faculty. Evaluation tiftor that point is sporadic, and even the 
earlier evaluation visits are not formally documented. The median number 
of years of overall teaching experience for Wether ly teachers is 11, with 
an average of six spent at Wotherly. 

The range for perf ormance pay is brow' , Some teaehe rs , most .ly those 
who are new to teaching and to the Wet her ly faculty, receive no performance 
pay. Other teachers receive up to $3,800 a year in additional compensation 
for outstanding pef ormance. Both extremes are rare, however. The average 
teacher receives under $1,0 00 a year as a performance increment* This is 
added to base pay, experience, dormitory service, and advanced degree 
increments to produce a final annual salary, which is the only figure that 
appears in a teacher 1 s annual contract letter. Thus teachers are not told 
specifically how much pay they are receving for outstanding performance. 
Teachers also have considerable opportunity to earn more money through 
extracurricular activities, described in detail below. 

Most teachers interviewed assumed that they received some performance 
pay, but few had performed the relatively simple calculation — total salary 
minus the sum of increments for age, experience, degrees, and dormitory 
service — that would let them know how much it is. Even those teachers at 
the absolute top of the performance category seemed unaware of being com- 
pensated for performance at such a high level. 

In discussing actual philosophical commitment to the concept of 
differing pay for quality of performance, the Wetherly faculty members 
interviewed appeared sharply divided* Some teachers were strongly or 
moderately committed to the idea, while for others evaluating quality of 
performance was so difficult as to make them believe it almost impossible 
to put the concept into action. Administrators believe that awarding 




f , (! ,r„u«.u,,,. ,,.y is i..Mi. .»....—, ...w.u.l lor „„t„i.,...ii.... ,H..-r.,.«...H : ... ..hi,.-. 
lll<m ,, n ilu , >ut .iv,. tin' i:u..nr.. performance, others might, find this .lir.t .i no- 
tion difficult- ••< > make. Separating the a urn-, of salary LoveLs int... reward 
and motivation an two distinct concepts in not easy to accompli.'.), in 
pn.ctio.., ,v,n though it in appealing in theory. The fact, that Wether ly 
teachers wore- generally unaware of the amount of performance pay in their 
salary checks indicates that they really do not know whether the school 
deems their performance outstanding, at least in financial terms. 

Generally feeling that the salary system works better in retaining 
high-quality teachers than it does in attracting new ones, faculty members 
cite relatively low beginning salaries as the reason. Teachers do not 
generally believe that the salary system provides a strong incentive for 
performance. Because the performance pay component of /teachers' salaries 
is not made explicit, this may explain the lack of perceived incentive. 
The performance component as a percentage of overall faculty compensation 

is relatively modest. 

Some teachers interviewed, having been members of the faculty for 10 
or 20 years, could point to a definite improvement in interfaculty rela- 
tions resulting from the introduction of the present system. These 
teachers mention the relatively detrimental effect of the earlier quality 
point system on faculty relations. They perceive that the present system, 
with its explicit schedules and very specific pay for extracurricular 
activities, has been beneficial in reducing discomfort over salaries. 

Compensation for nonteachin a responsibilities 

In a boarding school, teachers are expected to undertake many non- 
academic duties. Wetherly's faculty compensation system is noteworthy for 
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As part of their obi. i gat Ion:; , Wetherly teachers aro expectod to t.ako 
<ni ass igmnents beyond teaching so as to function in at: least two ways, 
retVrn»d to as a "hi modal system . " Und»'r Hits system, Ln addition to 
teaching four olasses-'-ruduced if other academic or administrative duties 
are assigned— a teacher is expected to take responsibility for at least one 
of the following activities: teaching an extra section, acting as a resi- 
dent dormitory adviser, coaching, supervising recognized nonathletic 
activities, or providing administrative assistance. 

Most teachers actually engage in at least two of these activities, 
usually dormitory service and coaching. Each of these responsibilities is 
compensated in specific amounts. Activities that qualify for additional 
compensation are varied: form dean, coaching varsity football, supervising 
the school's literary magazine, and even timing soccer games. The elabor- 
ateness of these figures speaks for itself, as Figure 2 shows. Wetherly 
operates on a trimester system; thus the actual dollar amounts shown in 
Figure 2 are often from a term's service. 

Teachers seem highly positive about this system. They consider the 
nonacademic activities in a residential school a major part of the job but 
seem to believe that specific compensation is the most equitable method for 
rewarding teachers for these extra duties. Teachers may choose to take on 
several, and many do. Faculty members generally perceive that administra- 
tors look favorably on those who are active in the nonacademic aspects of 
school life. Administrators frankly admit that performance pay is 
dispensed more readily to teachers who, besides evidencing high-quality 
classroom performance, are also involved with activities "in other modes." 
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Off -season o r no nc rnnp e t i t i ve ^ ortn 
$4b0 



Archery (fall) 

Ballet '100 

Bicycling '100 

Crew (fall) M0 

Figure sk :nq 400 

Forestry 400 

Gymnastics (fall) 450 

Mountaineering 450 

Swimming 500 

Tennis (fall) 500 

Weight training 450 

Yoga 400 



Specials 



(coordinator) (X-3bu) 450 



(coordinator) 500 
[coordinator) (X-400 club) 350 



Lifeguards: "Club" rate ($350/term) if 5 days/week; otherwise, 
volunteers 

Timing soccer and basketball games: Pool of $600 per year 
Officiating basketball, etc.: Pool of $200 per year 
Judging at track meets: Pool of $270 in 1980-81. 
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teachers I oi out st- , uk I i n< j piM'lMiiii.nu.'M, i-ven though this is one ol. t ht • head's 
put pniii!:; i The faculty appoars upproh»uis Lve uLxnit «l L scuss l j t !n» issue oi 
s.iltiruM; but would l ike tin* system to be more explicit; or at. least Would 
like to i] nth m st .mil hot tot. the c t i to r i a hy which annual salary dec i s ions are 
made . 

0 e s c r of .structure 

A tca.uer ,oinincj tho Leslie faculty in 1983-84 received a base salary 
of $14,500, with anotner $500 for a master's degree, $1,000 for a Ph.D., 
and $4 00 for each year of previous experience. Thus a teacher -ominu. to 
Leslie with a master's degree and five years' previous experience would 
begin at a salary of about $17,000. The faculty salary schedule at Leslie 
rewards faculty members for longevity. For example, a teacher who began 
teaching at Leslie and entered his or her fifth year there in 1983-84 was 
paid $17,600 plus $500 more for a master's degree. 

The head makes a conscious effort to avoid paying new teachers more 
than those with comparable experience who are already on the staff. 
Continuing faculty members have a financial advantage through preferential 
differentiation in pay. For example, in 1983-84 a teacher having 10 years' 
previous experience elsewhere started at a salary of $18,500, whereas a 
teacher entering his or her tenth year at Leslie earned $21,100. The 
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The only lack of satisfaction we found with the system was over the cash 
differences between the sports--varsity versus minor versus noncompetitive 
sport s. 

The amounts shown in Figure 2 are mostly per term sums, and teachers 
may change most activities each term. Payment for engaging in these 
extracurricular activities is made in one lump sum at the end of each 
term. Like annual readjustments of base pay scales, these extracurricular 
amounts are also adjusted every year. A jump of 15 per cent in the 
coaching scale was planned for 1983-84, some 8 per cent more than the 7 per 
cent proposed for increases in the base scales. 

In some boarding schools, recruiting teachers to live in dormitories 
can be difficult. Wether ly Academy, on the other hand, has a waiting list 
of people wanting to do so. The reason seems clear: living in a dormitory 
costs nothing — even utilities are free--and carries an extra increment for 
dormitory service. Most teachers who do not live in dormitories live on 
the school's vast carpus. They may live in these school-owned residences, 
which are assigned according to family size and seniority, rent-free, but 
they must pay two thirds of their own utility bills. New England winters 
make these bills substantial * Payment for service and free utilities are 
powerful incentives for living in a dormitory. 

Comparative information on three typical but hypothetical teachers 1 
salaries for 1982-83, shown on the next page, will help explain how the 
Wetherly salary system operates. 

The d ecision-making process 

"'-^Initiation, formulation, adjustment, and refinement of the faculty 
compensat ion^system at Wetherly Academy has traditionally been influenced 
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Experience 








Beqinner 


Middle- 


range 


Long- 


range 




Item 


Amount 


Item 


Amount 


Item 


Amount 


Age 


Z D 


%p o , yj u u 


37 


$13,300 


50 


$16,700 


Yrs. experience 


2 


700 


12 


2,600 


26 


2,600 


Degree 


B .A. 


0 


M,A. 


300 


M. A. 


300 


Dormitory 


Yes 


600 


Yes 


1,200 


No (15 yrs 


.) 1,600 


Performance pay 


A little 


250 


High perf 


. 2,500 


Moderate 


1,200 



Total on contract 



$9,550 



$19,900 



$22,400 



Activities 
Term 1 



Term 2 



Term 3 



Rif lery- 
V. asst. 



Hockey-Club 



Crew- J. V. 



500 



300 



650 



Mentor for 

new tchr. 30 0 
Ten. section 650 

Mentor (see above) 
Adm. intervw. 650 



Baseball-V. 



800 



Form 
dean 

Form dean 
(see above) 

Form dean 
(see above) 



2,500 



Total salary 



$11,000 



$22,300 



$24,900 



by the faculty through its strong Faculty Compensation Committee. Ori- 
ginally, the committee was formed by a group of teachers particularly 
interested in the issue of salary distribution. -When the current head 
arrived, he gave" this committee his strong support. 

During the development of the present system, the original Faculty 
Compensation Committee became interested in adjusting the inequities of the 
system in place at that time. Now members of the committee are elected. 
The faculty at large, members of the committee, and administrators consider 
its impact to be strong. 
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Final decisions on salaries as part of the budget are made by the 
board of trustees, but the board and the administration take very seriously 
recommendations from the Faculty Compensation Committee. One teacher 
interviewed, a key figure in instigating and refining the current system, 
stated that the committee now has less impact than it once did. This 
teacher also conceded that the system presently needs little refinement. 
Clearly, teachers consider Wether ly ! s administration open to faculty sug- 
gestions. The degree of satisfaction among faculty members over involve- 
ment in salary issues is high. Relations between top administrators and 
the Faculty Compensation Committee seem very congenial. 



Teaching as a career 

Many of the teachers interviewed would like to move into administra- 
tive positions because of the financial advantage of doing so. Many 
mention such posts as department chairman and form dean, rather than purely 
administrative slots, as their goal. 

A more difficult question, whether the teaching profession is viable 
in the long run, brought introspective responses. A clear majority of 
teachers interviewed do not consider teaching a practical long-term 
career. Although personally satisfied with teaching, many of these highly 
trained, well-qualified professionals express discouragement that the pro- 
fession is so little valued by socio.ty. A few teachers are candid in 
expressing their feelings about the enormous difference in income between 
themselves and the parents of their students. 

Resource base for instructional salaries 

For a boarding school, Wetherly pays its teachers well. It is one of 
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a rather small group of schools having a high endowment. This financial 
security is reflected in the school's salary levels. Approximately 20 per 
cent of endowment income is designated specifically for faculty salaries, 
plus another 14 per cent for fringe benefits. Annual giving is high, but 
this income goes directly into the operations budget. Whether it is used 
specifically for faculty salaries is a reflection of the proportion of the 
total budget devoted to instruction. 

The exceptional thing about Wetherly Academy — and the reason for 
including it in this study — is not that its resource base is relatively 
comfortable. That is conceded. The aspects of Wetherly 's faculty compen- 
sation system that make it interesting are two: the very explicit nature 
of the entire system, and the extracurricular and age-based factors used in 
calculating a teacher's base salary. 

Wetherly may be able to devote considerably more of its resources to 
faculty compensation in a few years. The development staff is now engaged 
in a multi-year capital campaign whose specific purpose is to raise 
endowment for faculty salaries. 

On the average, faculty salaries have risen over the past several 
years. Annual increases in base salaries, calculated on age, have grown 
during those years, as shown on the next page. Of course / performance pay 
and extracurricular increments— not included here— would make an average 
faculty salary increase look quite different from these figures. 

As part of its benefits program, Wetherly offers standard health and 
pension plans. Qualified children of faculty members may attend the school 
tuition-free as day students. The school offers a modest subsidy for col- 
lege tuitions of faculty children. For faculty members having at least 10 
years of service, the school has a mortgage interest subsidy plan. The 
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Year 


Average salary 
% increase 


Average base 
faculty salary 


Benefits as 
% of salary 


Tuitioi 
% increa; 


1978-79 


wm «•* *M 


$12,700 


17.6 


6.2 


1979-80 


7.2 


13,100 


17.1 


7.1 


1980-81 


11.4 


15,200 


18.9 


12.9 


1981-82 


13.1 


16,000 


19.3 


12.5 


1982-83 


11.8 • 


17,500 


19.3 


12.4 


1983-84 


8.9 


17,450 


20.2 


6.0 



school subsidizes half of mortgage rates over a fixed value (5 per cent in 
1982-83) in mortgages up to $50,00 0. For example , a mortgage of $45,000 at 
12.8 per cent annual interest rate would have the school paying $1,755 each 
year: $45,000 x (.128-.05J/2 =? $1,755. The school' offers generous sabba- 
tical leaves — one term plus a summer, generally- -and summer study grants 
are very accessible. iMany of the teachers interviewed have taken advantage 
of these grants. Room, board, and laundry service are also available to 
all faculty members. 

A nonfinancial benefit of some importance to teachers is the concept 
of the "free day, 1 ' each week, when they have no scheduled classes or extra- 
curricular activities. Classes meet on alternate Saturdays. The average 
teaching load is 170 minutes a day. The faculty-student ratio at Wetherly 
is 1:10, with average class size varying among subjects, from about 15 in 
mathematics and economics to about seven in foreign languages like Russian 
and Chinese. 

Summary 

Although the criteria for judging high-quality performance of teachers 
are stated by the chief administrator charged with faculty affairs as the 
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most important part of Wetherly's faculty compensation system, in fact 
teachers are largely uninformed about performance pay. The general level 
of faculty satisfaction with this particular system is high. Being paid 
specifically for the work one does is perceived as almost the definition of 
fairness . 

Such a system would, however, appear to reward the quantity of work 
more explicitly than the quality of work. Quality criteria are subjective, 
and the award of additional performance pay based on quality of work is r\pt 
well understood by the faculty. Nevertheless, teachers report a high 
degree of satisfaction- with- salaries , and most acknowledge a professional 
commitment to remain in teaching. 
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Bristol School 



Bristol School is a 7-12 boys' school of under 30 0 students located in 
a metropolitan area of New England. The campus is modest, low-key, and 
understated, like many other aspects of this rigorously academic and tra- 
ditional school. The students are gifted and come from families of widely 
ranging social and economic backgrounds. The school is one of the oldest 
in the country, and its salaries for teachers rank in the top 10 per cent 
of NAIS schools nationwide. 

The former salary system was one where the head's judgment was the 
primary criterion for decisions about salaries. No published salary scale 
existed, and faculty members were concerned about the differences in 
salaries paid. The teachers met with the head to present their concerns. 
From this faculty initiative came suagestions for the highly structured and 
explicit salary scale that, with minor modifications over the years, is 
still in place. 

The first efforts to develop a faculty salary scale resulted from a 
1972 study of several local public school salary systems. The newly formed 
Faculty Salary Committee, unable to find any area independent schools that 
used published salary scales, turned to the public schools for comparison. 
The final product was an amalgam of the scales employed by three of the 
higher-paying public school systems, minus $1,000. The Faculty Salary 
Committee conceded that the atmosphere for teaching and learning at Bristol 
was excellent and that the "$1,000 less 1 ' concept was an acceptable trade- 
off for what was seen as the intangible benefits of an independent school 
setting. 
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The current faculty salary system, first developed by faculty initia- 
tive and pressed on the head by a faculty committee, is modified each year 
to correct inequities. For example, the scale was changed to add — and 
later remove — an increase in the middle of the salary scale for midcareer 
teache r s . 

The present system is primarily a product of faculty effort. All 
interested teachers are invited to meet with the head each November as he 
prepares a recommendation for the trustees. These teachers constitute the 
Faculty Salary Committee. Although the head inherited the system when he 
arrived several years ago, he strongly supports its automatic pay raises 
based on experience and no performance or discretionary pay. 

Description of structure 

The underlying philosophical premise at Bristol is that a published, 
automatic step salary scale, removed from the traditional approach — salary 
negotiated by head and teacher — is the only fair and equitable system, with 
equity and clarity as its principal goals. 

The head operates under the following principles. First, a good 
school has teachers who work hard and are committed. If : individual teach- 
ers are not carrying their fair share of the load and doing the kind of job 
that is expected, they should be "counseled out" or asked no leave. Money 
should not be used to send negative signals. Second, teachers should have 
a clear idea of what they will earn in the future and be able to plan 
accordingly. Third, a good salary system reduces the tension and paranoia 
that can come from a system in which everyone wonders what everyone else is 
making." Finally, the salary system in effect removes the head from making 
value judgments about the quality of a teacher's performance as it relates 
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to salary, which in turn reduces the potential for tensions between head 
and faculty. 

In listing his own priorities for the present salary system, the head 
states that an equitable system is his first priority- At the bottom of 
the list he puts "rewarding experience*" The faculty supports the head's 
conviction about equity, but they place a higher value than he does on 
rewarding experience- The system clearly rewards it, for experience is the 
only basis for moving up the steps of the salary scale. 

The present system employs a scale whose base rises every year 11-1 
per cent for 1982-83, and 5.0 per cent for 1983-84, Scale increases are 
recommended by the Faculty Salary Committee to the head, who then makes 
recommendations to the board of trustees. Between 1973 and 1983, the board 
never turned down either the committee's proposed modifications to the 
scale or the amounts recommended as increases. 

Negotiation does not exist under the present system, except when a 
teacher first joins the faculty. At that point, some negotiation takes 
place over the step assignment for the first year. Normally, for every 
year of full-time teaching experience, at Bristol or elsewhere, a teacher 
advances one step on the salary scale. For example, a teacher coming to 
Bristol with five years of previous teaching experience begins at step 6. 

The head retains discretion to set the entry level for a new teacher 
at a pcint higher or lower than the actual number of years of previous 
teaching experience, although this rarely happens. Teachers know and 
accept this fact, but they also know that, if much step jumping occurred, 
the very purpose of the system would be undermined. 

In theory, the head also retains the right to move a teacher two steps 
to adjust for past inequity or to reward performance. This has happened 
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only once durLinj t\\o present luiad'y tenures. The salary change waa noticed 
by a teacher who was studying a computer printout of all salaries. The 
resulting tension was considerable. The head has not moved another teacher 
two steps since, even though he retains the right to do so. That unspoken 
standoff was accepted, and so the issue is not a source of concern at this 
time . 

Every teacher automatically moves up one step each year. The teacher 
in the earlier example, who brings five years 1 teaching experience and is 
placed on step 6 when entering Bristol, might also have two years of Peace 
Corps experience. That could, at the head's discretion, count as credit 
toward an additional step or two. Having a master's degree and extra 
graduate credits does not influence either placement or promotion, although 
an earned degree can enhance the teacher 1 s negotiating position upon entry. 
Thus a particular teacher might start at step 7, including one year's 
credit for the Peace Corps, at a salary of $20,445. Only one case has been 
reported of a teacher not advancing to the next step in an ensuing year , 
and that was to signal strong dissatisfaction with the teacher's perform- 
ance. That teacher has since left the school, and the head no longer uses 
this method to relay his concern about a teacher's performance. 

Experience is the sole basis for advancement on Bristol's salary 
scale. With a median salary of over $26,000 for 1983-84, Bristol had one 
of the highest-paid faculties of any independent school in the country. 
Because of the number of senior faculty members — 11 out of 25 — all of whom 
are bunched at step 15 (the top of the scale) a persistent concern over the 
past several years has centered around the differing needs of younger and 
more senior teachers. At first, major increases went to the upper end of 
the scale. Since then, the lower end of the scale has risen more dramati- 
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cm 1.1 y than the upper en<l. This reflects the concern o[ senior faculty 
membets about: the earnlruj power of: younger; co Ucagues . They urged, throuqh 
the Faculty Sa Lary Commi ttor, that the lower tsmi of the scale bo raised- 

As can be seen In Kiuure L, the hristol sa Un y .scale started .it 
$14,280 for a first-year teacher. There is a $985 stop-to-stop increase in 
between steps 1 and 8 , $955 between steps 8 and 9, and $925 per stop from 
step 9 to step 14. The increase from step 14 to step 15, the highest 
possible step, is $1,225, a small concession to senior faculty members, in 
recognition of the fact that after 15 years of service the only increases 
possible under the current system are those that occur as a result of the 
entire scale being raised due to inflation- The base system increase was 
$1,028 for every step level in 1983-84, and the step increase ranged from 
$985 to $1,225. For most teachers, 1983-84 brought an increase of about 
$2, 000 . 

The system seems to have achieved its goal of fairness. Mmong the 
teachers interviewed, no one is opposed to the school's automatic step 
salary system. Several teachers perceive that both the quantity and 
quality of work, even among so small a faculty, is uneven. However, while 
some teachers toy in their own minds with the idea of a performance pay 
system, the idea has little support. 

Teachers view the system as fair both for their colleagues and for 
themselves. They also see it as highly effective in recruiting and 
retaining gooa teachers. Bristol has no problem recruiting new faculty 
members, even those with mathematics and science skills, because of its 
highly competitive salaries and its location. The only teachers who leave 
are those who seek administrative assignments in other schools or change 
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T h< » inoclitin length of service of the faculty at Bristol is seven years. 
There are no recent examples of a teacher having left the school to teach 
elsewhere. The school yearns unconcerned about the low turnover in .staff 
over the yoars or about thn possible implications of low turnover for 
faculty growth and school health. 

Performance pay 

Performance pay does not exist in Bristol 1 s salary system- This 
reflects the purpose of the system, as originally designed, to remove all 
discretion from the decision-making process, except for the head's discre- 
tion in placing new teachers. A few faculty members believe that teachers 
should be paid differently, according to different quality or quantity of 
work, but they do not know any way to achieve a "fair" performance pay 
system. Few of the teachers interviewed believe that Bristol's salary 
system rewards performance. 

A number of faculty members believe that the school employs top-notch 
teachers whose professionalism is recognized by high salaries. Knowing 
this, a teacher can plan his or her financial future. An informal tenure 
system exists at Bristol. After the first two or three years of service, 
teachers are rarely asked to leave. Because there is no established system 
of faculty evaluation, and no performance pay, the only tool the head has 
for signaling quality or lack of quality of performance, is direct 
discussion with individual teachers, providing praise and criticism in 
whatever measure is appropriate. 

All the teachers interviewed knew that the present system, with its 
explicit step scale, came about as a reaction to the time when the former 
head negotiated with each teacher. In one teacher's words, "Under that 
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sjystcni, U ynu with aij<jrer;:; i ve you came out. better in Liu- ueqot i at. t "ii 
procv:;:?. if you were iihy, y«u Lout out:." 

b'rom interviews with toaclmrs, Lt appeuiv. Uli.it some interest in 
performance p.iy hau been shown in Informal cli r.cusi; i on«; amonq faculty 
members, but the issue has not yet become strong enough to demand the 
attention of the Faculty Salary Committee or thu head. All the teacher:; 
interviewed state that any vote on performance pay would be soundly 
defeated at this time. 

Most teachers know one another's salaries or can figure them out 
simply by knowing how many years someone has taught. But the faculty is 
not preoccupied with salaries. The old issue of feeling inequitably paid 
has disappeared. One teacher said, "With salaries as high as they are 
here, the issue of performance pay is not very important. If salaries were 
lower, the issue might be on the front burner, because the current scale 
provides little incentive to the top performer." 

Compensation for nontg-.ching responsibilities 

Bristol does not pay for extracurricular activities. Every faculty 
member is expected to teach four classes and to coach two seasons or do 
comparable work. In general, the head makes every effort to assign work- 
loads equitably; teachers recognize this. To some of the staff, especi- 
ally those who coach the long seasons or varsity sports, their workloads, 
as compared with those of others, seem unfair. Many teachers do not know 
what duties other teachers perform, which may add to a feeling of unfair- 
ness in the assignment of extracurricular responsibilities. On the whole, 
however, teachers are satisfied with their assignments and pleased with the 
attempt to make them as equitable as possible. 
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Comparative information on three typical but hypothetical teachers 1 
salaries will demonstrate how the Bristol Schools salary system operated 
in 1982-83. 

Experience 



Beginner Middle-range Long-term 

Age 25 37 50 

Years of experience 2 12 26 

Degree B.A V M.A. M.A. 

Base pay $14,585 $24,225 $27,300 
Extracurricular 

activities Two Two Two 

Performance pay 

Total salary $14, 56b $24,225 $27,300 

The decision-making process 

The Bristol faculty credits itself with having raised the issue 
of salary inequities and with having developed the present salary system. 
Teachers report that the Faculty Salary Committee continues to exercise 
some influence, though less than it did when salary equity was a burning 
issue. The faculty convened on its own initiative, without specific 
license from the head or the board. In initial sessions, they met with the 
head, and, during an interregnum, with the board. Now the Faculty Salary 
Committee meets only with the head. 

As indicated earlier, every November the head invites all teachers 
who are interested to re-form the Faculty Salary Committee and meet with 
him to review the salary structure. Certain faculty members have volun- 
tarily joined the committee every year, thus giving it some continuity of 
membership. New teachers also join each year. One member, who played a 
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major part in formulating the original salary system 10 years ago and still 
sits on the committee, runs a computer program that shows what effect ten- 
tative commi. tee decisions would have on the bottom line of the faculty 
salary budget and on the specifics of the step system. 

Every year, the Faculty Salary Committee devises a formal written 
proposal, which the board of trustees receives through the head. For 10 
years, the board has approved suggested modifications to the scale and 
accepted recommendations concerning the specific percentage increase for 
the faculty as a whole. Several teachers pointed out that the Faculty 
Salary Committee does not bargain with the board. Moreover, the board 
apparently does not see its role as one of cutting the committee 1 s 
request. Teachers state that the committee never proposes a salary 
increase that seems exorbitant or unfair. In making its proposal, the 
committee always takes into consideration the Consumer Price Index and 
similar factors. For 1982-83, the committee, asked for an 11 per cent 
increase and received it. For 1983-84, the committee requested an increase 
of 5 per cent in the base of the sale, and that too was granted by the 
board • 

A high degree of trust seems to exist among the Faculty Salary Com- 
mittee, the teachers, and the head. Because the head believes strongly in 
the salary system and supports it fully, the taachers believe he operates 
fairly and consistently within it. Some members of the Faculty Salary 
Committee worry that large salary increases every year may lead to signifi- 
cant tuition increases despite the school's endowment income. 'Thus teach- 
ers seem cognizant of the need to balance salaries with other needs of the 
school . 
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Teaching as a career 

According to Bristol 1 s head, teachers believe they are adequately 
compensated on a fair and equitable basis. Judging from the response of 
teachers interviewed, all of whom are enthusiastic about teaching there, he 
is correct. Several indicate they chose teaching, knowing full well that 
the basic rewards would not be financial and that they could remain in 
teaching only as long as their spouses also worked. 

Two distinctive characteristics of the school are its commitment to 
low administrative overhead and strong emphasis on high faculty salaries. 
All administrators teach or take on other major assignments. The head and 
the assistant head each teach two courses. The dean teaches three classes, 
as does the director of studies. The head's secretary is a member of the 
faculty and serves as the college placement officer. Bristol has two and a 
half full time equivalent administrators and three and three quarters full 
time equivalent secretaries. 

The entire atmosphere of the school is one of high commitment to 
teaching and low commitment to the demands of administration. This does 
not seem to hurt the school's management or efficiency of operation. The 
salaries of administrators, with the exception of the head and one other 
person, are based on the teaching scale • Some extra income is available 
for administrators who work during the summer. It is definitely not 
advantageous for teachers to move into full-time administration. Asked 
whether they need to move into the administrative ranks to earn enough 
money to stay in education, most teachers said they did not. 

Resource base for instructional salaries 

Bristol has an endowment nearing $10 million. For a such a small 
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school — less than 30 0 students— that represents substantial endowment 
income per student- The endowment helps to subsidize tuition, provide 
generous financial aid grants, and pay competitive faculty salaries. The 
school shows every indication of saving rather than squandering money and 
gives little evidence of waste or extravagance. The physical plant is 
neither elaborate nor modern. The desire to conserve resources is clear. 

The jump in median salaries between 1979 and 1984 demonstrates 
Bristol's commitment to faculty salaries- 

1979- 80 $17,107 

1980- 81 $19,000 

1981- 82 $22,317 

1982- 83 $24,225 

1983- 84 $26,248 



Bristol's classes are small, and the faculty-student ratio of 1:8 is 
low- Because of the school's small size and large endowment, it would 
appear easy to achieve high salaries, modest tuition, high financial aid, 
and small classes. Yet Bristol gives strong philosophical signals in its 
daily operation, physical plant, and faculty policies of a no-nonsense 
approach to school management. 

Summary 

It is not entirely clear that Bristol has confronted the long-term 
implications of the rigid step nature of its salary system- Some teachers 
are concerned about "equal pay for unequal work-" The number of senior 
teachers is growing and, in the absence of performance pay or explicit 
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evaluation of teaching, and given a de facto tenure system — in effect after 
three or four years at the school — the head will increasingly need to rely 
on his own intuition and informal information system to ensure the quality 
of teaching in the future • 

Bristol's teachers are well paid and highly motivated. They operate 
within an explicit step salary system that has no place for performance pay 
or discretionary judgments in the salary decisions about teachers. The 
system is open and is perceived as fair, in that teachers can estimate 
their approximate salaries from year to year. They have little interest 
in discussing or comparing notes on salaries. High value is placed on 
teaching, and no financial incentive exists for moving into administration. 
The attitude seems to be one of "Now that we have decided the salary issue, 
let's get on with the business of educating kids." 




/ 



Summary and Conclusions 

The case studies describing the salary systems of the nine sample schools 
in this study are presented in order from least to most structured systems 
We mean to convey no preference of any sort by this order; rather, we hope 
readers will develop a sense of what the explicitness of salary structure 
means in the context of this study. 

To draw any conclusions or comparisons among the schools described, 
some summary statistics are in order. The schools in these summaries are 
presented in the same order they appear in the study. Readers should take 
care not to generalize from these nine schools to the universe of NAIS 
member schools because the sample schools were not selected randomly. 

Numerical synthesis 

In general, all nine schools pay their teachers well, no matter how 
their salary systems are structured. The mean salary for all nine schools 
in 1982-83 was $20,501 (not including the cash value of other forms of 
remuneration, such as housing), whereas the NAIS mean salary for that year 
was $15,390. 

Figure 1 presents a series of summary statistics on the schools. The 
number of full-time teachers varies substantially, both in proportion to 
the enrollments of individual schools and also as a function of the work- 
load of each teacher. Two of the, schools, Hilltop and Westmore, use 
increased workload per teacher as one way to increase teachers' salaries. 
Three others— Leslie, Wetherly, and Bristol-have low faculty-student 
ratios . 
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Figure 1 
General Salary Summary^ - 





Numhpr 


Mea n 


Me d i a n 










f ull-t ime 


teacher 's 


teacher 1 s 


Lowest 


Highest 


Standard 


O L» 1 1 UU J. 


t pa phpr C! 


salary 


sa lary4 


salary 


salary 


deviation^ 


Hi 1 1 ton 

111 1 1 UUU 


24 


$24,232 


$22,475 


$16,500 


$31,350 


$3,941 


Les 1 ie 


66 


21 ,100 


21,300 


' 14,500 


32, 000 


3,721 


Seaf ort h 


80 


22,141 


21,350 


13,400 


36,600 


4,777 


Neville 


46 


24,451 


25,150 


16, 000 


36,000 


4,667 


2 

Frazier 


56 


19,064 


18,876 


13,004 


27,324 


3 ,186 


Hawthorne 


83 


21,749 


21,951 


10,169 


31,480 


5,958 


Westmore 


56 


19,032 


17,843 


12,900 


31,000 


4,140 


3 

Wetherly 


122 


16,742 


17,050 


8,100 


25,700 


4,915 


Bri stol 


25 


23,535 


25,150 


14,585 


27,300 


4,286 


1 This 


summary is based on 1982-83 


salaries , 


using only 


■ full-time 


faculty 



salary figures. 
2 

Calculated on a 12-month year. 

Housing and extracurricular compensation are not included in figures. 

4 Median salary is the point at which 50 per cent of salaries fall above, 
and 50 per cent of salaries fall below, this figure. 

~*The standard deviation is a measure of the variability among salaries. 
Assuming a normal (bell-shaped) distribution, two thirds of all salaries should 
fall plus or minus one standard deviation from the mean; 95 per cent of all cases 
fall within two standard deviations. 



^ Figure 2 is. a graphic school-by-school representation of the distribu- 

tion of salary dollars among teachers. The taller bars represent a large 
proportion of teachers in a particular salary category. For instance, over 
50 per cent of Frazier's faculty is in the #16 , 0 00-J$20 , 0 00 category, where- 
as most of the teachers at Bristol are in the highest range , $26,000- 
$30,000. A flatter distribution, such as that at Hawthorne, indicates that 
salary dollars are distributed widely across the faculty, with no one range 
predominating. Three schools — Frazier, Wetherly, Bristol — have no faculty 
salaries over $30,00 0, and only two schools — Hawthorne and Wetherly — have 
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Kicjurc 2 ' 

Frequency Distribution of Salaries by Percentage of Teachers 
(salaries in $l,000*s) 
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Bristol School 
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L These are 12-month salary figures, with summer work expected of teachers. 
A few teachers receive housing, since Frazier is a day-boarding school. 

2 These figures include neither extracurricular pay nor housing compensation. 
All teachers at Wetherly are provided with housing, and all receive some pay for 
additional duties. 
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any teachers paid salaries of $10,000 or less. As indicated in Figure 2, 
only full-time salaries are included. 

Figure 3 summarizes annual percentage increases in salaries from 
1978-79 through 1983-84. Given performance pay and differential pay for 
activities, not all teachers receive the "average" raise. It may be inter- 
esting, however, to compare these increases to Consumer Price Index figures 
for each of those years. Although administrators and teachers alike may 
think salary increases are substantial, when looked at in terms of their 
purchasing power they become less so. 

In addition to the scale increase these percentages represent, each 
teacher would also normally receive a step increase for experience (or for 
age, in the case of Wetherly Academy) that might not be reflected in ave- 
rage figures/ since teachers retiring and being replaced by younger teach- 
ers change the average faculty age from year to year. It is easiest to 
assume that the average level of experience remains approximately constant, 
with as many teachers leaving or retiring as joining the faculty. On 
average, this is probably true, but for each school it certainly is not. 

Readers will recall that Seaforth Academy's endowment increased 
substantially over the salary period described in Figure 3. Seaforth 1 s 
salary increase reflects the fact that income from the increased endowment 
was definitely applied to teachers 1 salaries. Most schools' salaries 
increased more than the Consumer Price Index, but not by much. 

Until recently, it was difficult to make use of median or mean salary 
figures available across NAIS schools, even using regional standards. 
Since years of teaching experience vary considerably from school to school, 
one cannot be sure whether an individual school really has a higher salary 
schedule for its teachers or whether the high figures reflect a\more 



Figure 3 

Avcraqo Annual Percentage Rise in Salaries; 



Year 


Consumer 
Price 
Index^ 


Hilltop 


Leslie 


Seaforth 


Neville 


Frazier 


Hawthorne 


Westmore 


Westerly 


Bristol 


1978-79 


6,1 


8.0 










8,5 


7,0 






1979-6u 


7.1 


9.0 


6.0 


8,0 


11.2 




7,6 


10,7 


7.2 




1980-81 


10.1 


10.5 


17.0 


16,0 


12,5 


10,0 


11,0 


9,2 


11.4 


10.0 


1701 QL 


u * j 


10.0 


16.0 


16,0 


15.7 


U.9 


14,0 


13.0 


13.1 


14.9 


1982-83 




1 n n 
10. U 


1 1 fi 

IJtU 


]") n 


in n 

lUi u 




11 0 


13.2 


11.8 


7.9 


1983-84 


5.8 


5.0 


9.0 


16,0 


4.0 


8.0 


8.0 


11,0 


8.9. 


7.7 


Compound- 






















ed total, 






















1981- 






















1984 2 


42.6 


40,4 


67.2 


74,8 


48.9 


50,0 


51,7 


54.8 


53.4 


46.9 



From the U.S. Department Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Consumer Price Index: U.S. City Average, 
4/22/83. Region V (Midwest) . i 

Totals are compounded over the number of years shown on this table. The base of 100 is assumed for 1980-81, 
111.9 per cent for 1981-82, and so on, for the CPI, Other figures are calculated in a similar fashion. The period 
1981-1984 was chosen because complete data were available for all schools for those years. 
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exper ienced f aculty. That is, do school.': actually pay higher ualarion to 
teachers; at equivalent experience or age lc»velu, or is there a dispropor- 
tion of individual tochers farther along on the schedule that accounts for 
the higher median salary figures? Bristol School, with 11 of its 25 facul- 
ty members at the highest ntop, is an example of this phenomenon. We would 
assume that it is the case, in virtually all schools, that as teachers gain 
experience in teaching, either at a given school or in the profession 
generally, their salaries reflect that increased experience. 

But how much of a school's increase, on average, is due to a real 
increase in base, and how much is due to the fact that more experienced 
teachers make up the faculty? Figure 4 attempts to assess that condition. 
However, the ratio of net salary to years of experience is also clouded by 
a few other factors that are not explicit. For example, which schools "top 
off" on salary schedules, and where does that "top" appear? One school, 
Wetherly Academy, pays for experience only through the eighth year but 
continues to reward age. Another, Bristol, has an experience scale that: 
caps at 15 years, a point almost half of the teachers in that school have 
reached. Others, such as Hawthorne Country Day School, have recently 
removed the cap from the 2 0-year mark. 

To compute comparison ratios between schools, it was necessary to 
adjust median salaries approximately for differing base salary figures. 
Therefore, a proxy for the salary ba se — that is, the lowest 1982—83 salary 
on each school's scale — has been subtracted from the median to arrive at a 
"net median salary" figure. This figure has no substantive meaning. The 
ratios computed from these net figures are useful chiefly for purposes of 
compari son. 

Therefore, the ratios are only very rough approximations of what a 
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Kiquii« 4 
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net ot lowest 


teaching 


8 alary /year.' 


Nr: hof>l. 


.<sa 1 .iry 
J;22,475 


f»r* .1 r'i i y on scale 


oxpuriunce 


experience 


It i 11 top 


.'t',,975 


12 


$498 


L(?sl ie 


21,300 


7,975 


14 


570 


Seaforth 


21, 3 SO 


7, 950 


14 


57b 


Neville 


25,150 


<J,150 


13 


704 


1 

Fr«i zier 


18,876 


5,872 


13 


4S2 


Hawthorne 


21,951 


5,451 


12 


454 


Westmo re 


17,843 


3,458 


9 


384 


Westerly 2 


17,050 


8,950 


11 


814 


Bri stc 1 


25,150 


10 ,656 


12 


880 



Calculated on a 12-month salary. 

Housing and extracurricular compensation are not included. 



year's teaching experience at each of the schools is "worth." Westmore , 
due to the skew of its salary distribution toward lower salaries (see 
Figure 2), has a lower ratio despite its lower median figure. Even though 
Wetherly Academy's median salary is low, its starting salary is also low, 
and so its "net median" is higher, and therefore its ratio is relatively 
high. Recall that Wetherly 's figures do not include compensation for 
housing or extracurricular activities- Bristol School, due to bunching , 
of teachers at the high end of the scale, is also in the high-ratio cate- 
gory. Its very general nature notwithstanding, this sort of calculation 
may give a more nearly accurate picture of salary distribution throughout 
our sample schools than the NAIS mean salary figures commonly used for 
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Coinparisoii pniposos. Thi* pui posi; ot this type of analysis is In < «mj »n t t • 
median salaries "not" .of experience dlf f i; riMicji *.<s . 

Another type of iuiimiric.il. synthesis possible from data gathered in 
this study comes from the responses of. teacher.'!., who were interviewed* Our 
total sample of teachers Interviewed was 78. Teachers were selected ran- 
domly from the faculties of the sample schools in a ratio of approximately 
1:8. Three types of statistical descriptions re given here: a descrip- 
tion of these teachers' level of experience (Figure 5); a description of 
the schools in which they teach (Figure 6); and a numerical compilation of 
i heir attitudes, opinions, and perceptions about the general issues of 
salary and how the salary systems in their schools affect them (Figure 7). 
Readers should note that all figures are drawn on the 78-teacher sample 
and that they only apply to entire school faculties on the basis of 
generalization . 

Figure 5 
Teaching Experience 



Years in teaching 
Mean Std. deviation 

13. 7 1 8.1 1 

.2 „ o 



8,6 
1 



7.0 

Total teaching 



Teaching at that 
school 



Total time in teaching 
Ye ars % in category 



0-4 
5-10 
10-15 
1 5-20 

20 + 



18 
22 
21 
20 
19 



Teachers in the sample have been teaching for a long time. The 
figures from the random sample of teachers within the nine schools agree 
quite closely with the median years by school that are shown in Figure 4, 
which is a test of how well random selection has worked. Teaching experi- 
ence as shown in the right-hand table in Figure 5 seems evenly distributed 
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it if, 1 ;, t • i 1. 1 1 < * i by j> r el. ei "nncu 01 because none * i r < ? available tor ass I <j mnent . 

The median i u 1 1 ~ti me teaching saLary at Ni? v i. 1 L<s in l ( )H-!-H.i was 
#:>S,00(), the lowest: was $10,000, and the highest was $30,000, between 
1**73 .uul L ( JH3, sizci bic* salary increases wero funded primarily by sizable 
increases in tuition, Tho faculty is very aware of Neville's hitjh salary 
levels, both as they compare with NAiS schools and with area public 
schools • 

The median years of teaching experience of the Neville faculty is 
13, and the median years at the school is nine. This reflects a midcareer 
faculty, most of whom aro in the middle range of the salary curve. Growing 
total salary costs for the school are therefore a reflection, at least 
partially, of an increased number of years of teaching experience among the 
school's faculty * In recent years, the base of the salary system has 
increased 6-8 per cent annually. 

Figure 1 (without the dashed lines) is given to teachers with their 
annual salary contracts in March or April, A teacher's contract shows the 
specific salary offered for the next academic year but gives no explanation 
of how the total was actually arrived at. In setting salaries, no attempt 
is made to determine how much is for teaching quality, for coaching, or for 
serving as a department head. Instead, a teacher's" workload as a whole is 
compared with the contributions of the faculty as a group. 

Teachers look at the salary schedule to calculate where on the graph 
their particular salary may fall. Years of teaching experience, together 
with graduate work completed, determine approximate placement. For 
example, a teacher having 20 years of experience and a Ph,D. is at step 23, 
because the Ph.D. brings a three-step jump. The minimum salary at step 23 
is $23,000 and the maximum is $30,500. A teacher at step 23 earning 
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Figure- 6 

Teacher Distribution by School Type, Size, Grade Levels, and Salary System 



Type of school 



Grade levels 



Day or boarding 
Day 

Boarding 

Day/boarding , 
boarding/ day 



% in category 
74 
16 

10 



Grades 
K-8 
7-12 
9-12 

PS-12 



% in category 
6,5 
27,3 
27,3 
39,0 



Size of school 



Enrollment 
200-300 
300-400 
600-700 
700-800 
800-900 



% in category 

7,8 

6,5 
32,5 
14,3 
11, 7 



Degree of 
structure of salary system 

Degree % in category 

Most informal 6.5 

Very informal 24,7 

Semi-structured 19 . 5 

Quite structured 41.6 

Highly structured 7.8 



throughout the five-year groupings. Tnis would generally validate the 
often-cited fact that teaching is an "aging" profession. One could surmise 
that these figures were rSuch lower 10 or 20 years ago. 

The schools in which these teachers practice their profession are 
profiled in Figure 6 by type, size, grade level, and degree of structure of 
salary system. That more teachers come from larger schools is an artifact 
of the 1:8 faculty sample selection ratio employed, that is, more faculty 
members were interviewed in larger schools. The distribution by type of 
salary structure would indicate that more of the schools in the sample are 
found in the middle than at the extremes. It is also true that the two 
smallest schools in the sample-Hilltop and Bristol-are also those having 
the most extreme salary structures, according to our continuum of degree of 
explicitness. 



Mo st teachers teach in day schools, but then most students attend day 
schools. Very few teachers from small schools are represented, but th^t is 
because only two schools in the sample — again, Hilltop and Bristol — have 
enrollments of under 500 students. Only one school, Hilltop, is an elemen- 
tary school. Two--Frazier and Bristol — enroll students in grades 7-12. 
The others enroll students in elementary, middle, and high school grades, 
with the exception of Wetherly, which contains grades 9-12 only- 

We solicited teachers 1 attitudes and opinions on a number of questions 
relating to salaries at their schools. We were trying to find out whether 
teachers 1 opinions about such issues as performance pay coincided with the 
salary distribution methods in their schools; that is, would teachers in a 
school offering strong performance pay incentives be more likely to sup- 
port that particular distribution method? We were also interested to see 
whether teachers' opinions about salary decisions and performance pay 
coincided with those of the heads of their schools. An overwhelming 90.9 
per cent of the teachers felt that the salary systems in their schools were 
fair for them personally. When we asked the same question about the 
system's fairness for colleagues, only 75.7 per cent said it was fair. 
The discrepancy was mostly due to more experienced teachers' feeling that 
their colleagues who entered the faculty directly out of college were 
underpaid. 

A number of questions about how the salary system actually* worked were 
posed in the form of statements with which the teachers were asked to agree 
or disagree. The following table summarizes the percentage of teachers who 
agreed moderately or strongly with the statements that began "The salary 
system in this school works well in 
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^ . % aqreeing 
Statement 2 2_ 

• attracting new teachers" 66.2 

. retaining good teachers" 82 • 4 

. rewarding high performance" 70.1 

. promoting monetary advancement" 58.7 

. promoting professional growth" 92.1 

This represents, in general, a group of teachers satisfied about their 
salary systems. Teachers felt that returning teachers are better paid than 
incoming teachers. Figure 7 shows that teachers were very positive about 
the concept of performance pay, and the above table confirms that they 
considered their own schools to be doing a good job in that respect. The 
schools in the sample are very generous in promoting professional growth of 
teachers, from tuition for graduate courses to attending conferences and 
workshops to in-service training. 

The tables in Figure 7 represent teachers 1 opinions about such issues 
as performance pay, their future in teaching, evaluation, and whether they 
feel the need to move into administration for monetary advancement. Most 
appear to agree with the idea that teachers should be paid differing 
amounts for differing levels of performance. Frankly, we were surprised by 
this high level of agreement, having expected to find administrators highly 
favorable to the concept of performance pay and teachers - ore apprehensive 
about it . 

What teachers are apprehensive about is the long-term prospect of a 
life in teaching. Most teachers were either ambivalent or negative about 
remaining in teaching. They were almost evenly divided about whether or 
not they felt the need to move into administration. We surmise that those 
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Figure 7 

Teachers' Attitudes, Opinions, and Perceptions of Salary Issues 



Do you favor the performance pay concept? 

Opinion % in category Like/Dislike 

Agree strongly 34.7 
Agree moderately 4 0.0 

74.7% 

Indifferent 2.7 
Disagree moderately 16.0 
Disagree strongly 6.7 

25.4% 



Is teaching viable in the long_ term? 

Opinion % in category Sure/Have doubts 

Yes 44.6 

44.6% 

Maybe 10.8 
No 39.2 
Don't know 5.4 

55.4% 



How are returning teachers 1 salaries decided? 

Opinion % in category Schedule/No schedule 

Schedule, automatic 9.0 
Schedule, part discretion 52.6 



No schedule, administrators 10.3 
No schedule, head only 23.1 
Don ' 1 know 5 . 1 



61.6% 



38.5% 



Who evaluates teachers? 

Evaluators % in category Head/Other 

Head only 10.4 ~ ~~ _ 



Department chairman 10.4 
Division head 10.4 
Combination of administrators 68.8 



10 .4% 



89.6% 



Do you feel the need to move into administration? 

Opinion % in category 
Yes 41.3 
Maybe 4.0 
No 54.7 



Do you have a written contract? 

Reply % in category 
Yes; one-year 92.3 
Yes ; multi-year 3.8 
No contract 3.8 
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Figure 7 (continued) 



What effect does the 

salary system have on faculty relations? 

Opinion^ % in category 

Positive 22.7 
No effect 56.0 
Negative 21.3 



Do you know other teachers' salaries? 

Reply % in category 
Yes, all 7.0 
Yes, some 23.9 
No 69.1 



schools that offer financial rewards for administrative duties assumed by 
teachers, or whose administrative pay scale is substantially higher than 
their faculty scale, encourage their teachers to feel the need to move 



"up." 



Evaluation of teaching performance in the sample schools was unevenly 
accomplished. The majority of teachers felt they were evaluated by a com- 
bination of administrators. Just about all teachers had written contracts, 
mostly for one year; a small percentage had contracts for more than one 
year. Teachers in general did not know other teachers' salaries. Only a 
few knew everyone's salary, and a large number knew only their own. 

We were interested in teachers ' perceptions of the effect of their 
salary system on interf acuity relations. We had suspected that a salary 
system having a strong performance pay component might engender a certain 
degree of suspicion or uneasiness among faculty members. Most teachers 
felt the system had no effect on relations, and the remainder were about 
evenly divided between negative and positive effects. Given the generally 
positive attitude /"toward performance pay, however, it is not surprising to 
find that faculty j relations are not greatly affected by it. 
/ 

/ 
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Conclusions 

To present a picture of successful options for schools in the area of 
salary structure, we avoided choosing schools whose salary systems were 
unsuccessful. In fact, one of the criteria for selecting schools was that 
their systems be functioning well. It is therefore impossible, on the 
basis of the evidence we gathered , to recommend one type of salary system 
over another. A few characteristics of salary systems do, however, cor- 
relate with their degree of explicitness . 

Within the sample, teachers in schools having more explicit salary 
systems™ Westmore, Wetherly, and Bristol — appear to be more actively en- 
gaged in discussion of issues surrounding salary. For most of the schools 
that now have some degree of explicitness "to their systems — Frazier (point 
system), Hawthorne (performance criteria), Wetherly (explicit pay for 
extracurricular duties), even Seaforth (corporate-style job desc riptions ) — 
a change in the salary system, usually in the direction of a more explicit 
structure, has coincided with a change in leadership. 

We would not like to conclude that a change in leadership is a 
necessary precursor for a change in the salary structure, but change is 
probably much easier under those circumstances. Most salary system changes 
we observed in the recent history of the sample schools were toward a more 
explicit system, though the pendulum seems to be moving the other way 
again. Change toward greater explicitness would appear to be much more 
easily accepted by teachers than change toward more administrative discre- 
tion. We would not, however, conclude that all independent schools 1 salary 
systems are moving in the direction of highly explicit, step increase, base 
pay salary scales with no performance pay component. The rich diversity we 
found in this area of independent school management and the successful 
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operation of a wide variety of systems attest to the fact that movement is 
not all in the direction of explicit scales. Nevertheless, it would seem 
that moving in the direction of more discretion for administrator s : is more 
difficult for a faculty accustomed to explicitness to accept. 

Teachers in several of the sample schools indicated that they might 
be more critical of the salary structure in use, particularly a system that 
was not very explicit, if they did not have a high degree of confidence 
that the head of their particular school would make reasonable decisions. 
We conclude, therefore, that a low-structure system is more successful in 
those schools where rapport between faculty and administration, particular- 
ly the head, is strong. But this is true of many other aspects of school 
life "as well. The head's leadership style is vital in the matter of 
salaries. One wonders how the teachers at The Leslie School, for example, 
would accept the salary decisions made by the current head—in her position 
for over 20 years— if these were made by someone else in whom they had had 
no opportunity to feel confidence. 

Issues surrounding performance pay comprise a major portion of this 
study. We conclude that administrators would like performance pay to play 

a dual role: to motivate faculty members to perform at high levels with 

the promise of reward if they do so, and tangibly to say "Thank you" to 
teachers who have done a good job. These two purposes certainly blend, but 
there is a distinction between reward for past performance and motivation 
for future performance. 

We conclude that, if administrators want performance pay to serve a 
motivational purpose both to those who do not receive it and to those who 
do, the amount awarded must be specified to individual recipients. The 
faculty should then also know how much performance pay is possible and 
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perhaps even what percentage of the faculty receives it. Many negatives 
are associated with beincj candid: those not receiving merit pay might be 
hurt by what they perceive to be a negative judgment and might actually 
come to resent those teachers whom the administration singles out as high 
performers • 

Most schools in the sample that award more than token amounts of 
performance pay do not make explicit to the faculty in general the amounts 
recipients, or criteria for such awards, A few schools, Hawthorne being 
one, tell each faculty member each year how much performance pay he or she 
receives, both for that year and cumulatively, and what the possibility fo 
performance pay actually is. Hawthorne is also quite explicit about the 
criteria for performance pay. Hilltop awards, its performance pay in the 
form of a bonus at the end of the year, so it is certainly explicit. 
Frazier, which uses percentage of base pay in determining performance pay, 
makes its decisions quite explicit. However, Frazier teachers choose not 
to inquire specifically about their percentage evaluation. A simple 
calculation would tell them, even if they chose not to ask directly. We 
found, however, that Frazier teachers had not performed that calculation. 
This was also true of We therly.' s faculty ...Most felt they were getting 
performance pay but had not stopped to figure out how much. 

How can performance pay act as a motivating force if teachers do not 
know how much they are receiving, whether they are receiving it at all, or 
what the possible range is? Once they know those things, it follows that 
they should have some knowledge of how' those decisions are made. How can 
teachers be motivated to earn more performance pay without being apprised 
both of the administration's criteria for performance and of their 
strengths and weaknesses as measured against those criteria? 
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It appears that making individual performance pay decisions known 
to the entire faculty would be detrimental to faculty-administration and 
interfaculty relations. Those teachers who indicated that the salary 
system in their particular school had a negative effect on faculty rela- 
tions generally attributed that effect to publicly known performance pay 
differentials . 

Another question in this vein is what percentage of the faculty should 
receive performance pay. We conjecture that the overall effect on faculty 
morale might be negative if only a few exceptional teachers were singled 
out for financial reward for excellent performance. In fact, we did not 
find any schools that did so. 

For the schools in our sample that award performance pay, between 50 
and 90 per cent of the faculty receive it. Administrators need the support 
of the faculty to maintain a successful school; singling out a small number 
of high performers would appear to engender some hostility on the part of 
the faculty as a whole. If almost everyone receives it, however, is it 
really performance-related? It is politically effective to state that 
"almost all of our teachers are high performers," When almost everyone 
receives performance pay, it becomes more a statement to the few who do not 
receive it than to the majority who do. One must distinguish between 
amounts of performance pay and the fact of actually receiving it. For us, 
it was evident that, unless performance awards were in the range of $1,000 
or more, they were not a vital issue to teachers and frequently were not 
even recognized. 

We have therefore concluded that there are really three types of 
performance pay: the "pat on the back" type that almost everyone receives; 
the type that gives larger amounts to only a few people; and the one that 



does both. The first type* is more a rowa rd or way of thanking a teacher, 
the second singles out high performers, and the third has a wide enough 
range and enough dollars to do both. 

Although some schools stated that performance pay could in theory make 
up about 25 per cent of a teacher's entire salary, examination of actual 
salary figures within a single school turned up few teachers having the 
same advanced degrees and experience whose salaries differed by 2 5 per cent 
on the basis of performance alone. In the schools we visited, therefore, 
we conclude that the first type of performance pay, smaller amounts to more 
teachers, is more common than the second type, larger amounts to fewer 
people; but the third, or combination, approach is also prevalent. 

When we undertook this study, the second type was what we had defined 
the concept to be. We have found that, at most of the schools studied, 
performance pay is more nearly typified by certain characteristics: it is 
not very explicit; teachers do not know who receives or does not receive 
performance pay; performance pay is generally awarded on the basis of 
little specific evaluation of performance; it is awarded to a large number 
of teachers; amounts of actual performance pay awarded annually are 
generally modest — under $1,000; and the idea of performance pay typified 
here has a high degree of support from faculty members who receive it. 

Since we specifically selected schools that have made a strong 
commitment to faculty salaries, these schools generally pay their teachers 
relatively well — in comparison to other independent schools. But teaching 
salaries, are still markedly lower than those in industry and business, on 
the average, and independent school salary levels still lag behind those of 
comparable public schools. Seven of the schools are in the top 10 per cent 
of NAIS salary ranges in their regions: Hilltop, Leslie, Seaforth, 
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NeVille, Kr.ixl.ir, Hawthorn.-, ami llristol. We are therefore unable to 
conclude th.it it La the part Leular Hilary system th.it account.'; I.e. the 
ifuncraLly positive attitudes we found among teachers in all the sample 
nchoolw. Perhaps it Lfi a imply the: level of salaries, rather than the 
salary system, that determines teachers' opinions. We cannot discount this 
logic. It seemed important, however, to select as models schools that have 
made a hiyh commitment to faculty ilarics. 

Where do schools find the n; ,ney to increase faculty salaries? We 
have distinguished several sources of income and methods of distribution: 
tuition, endowment, workload variations, annual giving, auxiliary services 
and enterprises, the particular structure of a school's staffing patterns, 
and control over overhead expense. Seaforth, Hawthorne, Wetherly, and 
Bristol have all experienced considerable increases in endowment recently 
and have designated a portion of this new income specifically for faculty 
salaries. Westmore, on the other hand, has almost no endowment. 

Tuition is the major source of income in all the sample schools. The 
faculty salary budgets at Neville, Frazier, and Westmore are based almost 
entirely on tuition, which means that salary increases there must move in 
tandem with tuition increases. In comparison to their regional indepen- 
dent school competitors, however, several of the schools— Frazier , 
Hawthorne, and Westmore— rank higher in salaries than they do in tuition 
levels. 

A few schools have made a conscious decision to increase workloads as 
a means of raising salaries. In essence, this means that fewer teachers do 
more work and that each teacher receives a correspondingly larger portion 
of the funds available for salaries. Workloads may be increased in several 
ways: by adding extracurricular duties without paying extra for them and 
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by InoreasL wj the nuinbor oi classes taught, t;h< » number, ot studunts in imcIi 
cLifjji, and/or the total number oi: etudenta siien pur day or week. Hilltop, 
Vi-t\7.'H}r t and Westmore all appear to use workload as a means of increasing 
.salaries* Tboir teachers seem to have more responsibilities than teachers 
in the other schools. Hawthorne does not pay extra for extracurricular 
duties, but teachers there take on such responsibilities in place of 
another class section. 

All schools seem to be making a particular effort to increase annual 
giving, which generally comes either from parents of current students or 
from graduates of the school. This income goes directly into operations, 
whereas endowment income is often restricted to specified purposes. 
Schools in our sample that seem to be particularly successful in raising 
funds through annual giving are Neville, Frazier, and Westmore — none of 
which is very highly endowed. 

Increasingly, schools are attempting to use their facilities for 
purposes other than purely academic ones. These auxiliary enterprises 
supply additional income for the schools. Westmore is successful in this 
area. Frazier operates its facilities ; \- months a year and calculates 
teachers' salaries on that basis. Its summer activities combine an 
academic program and an extensive camp. Wether ly also operates both of 
these activities, except that teachers who participate in either or both 
are paid extra. 

Differentiated staffing structures can account for increased salary 
income. At Leslie, teachers 1 aides are employed to help regular teachers, 
thus making it possible to have fewer full-time professionals on the 
faculty. The aides / college graduates and often parents of Leslie students 
who wish to help in the school, are paid hourly wages below faculty scale. 
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W ( >!;tiiioto has a hlcjliisr than average number ot: prii t -t irne tnache vn , who .1: 
also paid hy t:lus hour. 13ecau.se they are paid a flat rate, they do not 
benefit to the same degree as regular teachers do from the operation ot the 
salary system. They also receive no benefit a. VVc\-/. L01. ' u 12-month year is 
an integral part of the staffing structure. Teachers who choose to leave 
for the summer to pursue academic interests or just to take some time oft : 
have their pay reduced according ly • 

We found a few schools that seem to operate at lower than usual over- 
head. Smaller schools— Hilltop and Bristol— followed this pattern. At 
Seaforth, Neville, and, again, Bristol, administrators, including the head, 
teach classes, which seems to reduce overhead as well as accomplish the 
more obvious aim of involving all staff members in the pedagogical aspects 
of school life. Hawthorne is a large school having only three full-time 
nonteaching administrators. Many other schools have teachers performing 
many administrative duties, from admission and college counseling to fund 
raising and academic leadership. Frazier has a mathematics teacher who 
doubles as the comptroller. 

Generally, lower absolute overhead expense is easier to accomplish in 
small schools and day schools than it is in large schools and boarding 
schools. As enrollment increases, administrative duties such as admission, 
college counseling, guidance, and even the business manager's work must be 
undertaken by full-time staff members. Many small schools distribute these 
duties among faculty members. In a few schools low overhead seems to leave 
more money for salaries. 

Responsibility for extracurricular activities seems to be treated at 
two extremes: either a school pays nothing, treating compensation for such 
activities as part of base salary, or pays extra for everything. A third 
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type ol L i vat menl Is lo pay n f > t ) t i i u ; extra, hut , instead »>j huviu<j it }><■ 
part: ot: base pay, compe mux t lo n lot in vol. vement In cxt'.r.n.Muricul.n act: ivi~ 
tic.'i i.r; con;; idered part, ol pr r 1. ormance pay and iJm basis <>] dec i i ons alwuit 
perf onnance • Schools u;;i.n<j this in<*Uhod — Li'* , 'or th , and N^vi 1 l< — 

treat extra act; i v.i t Les as an Integral part oL : a teacher's respons i hi 1 L t.y - 
Participation is expected. At (:1hj other extreme, schools such as Kra/.ier 
and Wetherly have a hwjhly elaborate scheme of compensation lor extra 
activities. Hilltop has very few such activities, but a rjood number ot 
those that do exist provide extra pay to the teachers who undertake them- 

In the schools that offer no extra pay for extra activities, we found 
some teachers who would prefer to paid for these. Coaches who feci they 
give longer hours and summers, like those at Hawthorne, would like to be 
paid for this time. We predict that there might be a movement toward 
explicit compensation for these activities, particularly if a school is 
having difficulty staffing them. It may be no accident that the J ^wo 
schools in our sample that have boarders — Frazier and Wetherly — also pay 
teachers for the very necessary after-school and weekend activities that 
take place in boa rding_ schools . Active - faculty-compensation committees 
have mentioned that this issue may gain importance in the near future* 

We have not attempted to treat the issue of nonsalary compensation in 
detail in this report. A few comments by the teachers interviewed are 
important to mention, however: Neville's cafeteria-style benefit plan, 
Wetherly 1 s mortgage subsidy plan for long-term teachers, its free day, 
and its concept of treating a first-year teacher differently by giving 
him or her a lighter load and by assigning an experienced teacher as mentor 
who is considered outstanding in the new teacher's field. The mentor is 
paid for this added responsibility. The mentor system is a creative and 




fruitful way to recognize the respective roles of new and senior teachers. 

Tuition remission was mentioned'by many teachers as being relevant to 
the question of salary and has been considered at length by some faculty 
salary committees.' Some schools in the study once offered this benefit as 
a courtesy to faculty members, and several still do. The schools that do 
offer it find teachers often mentioning it as a benefit. Teachers who have 
no children cite tuition remission as a differential benefit that is avail- 
able only to those faculty members who have children. At Hawthorne, which 
requires only those teachers hired since 1976 to demonstrate financial need 
for their children to receive tuition remission, faculty compensation com- 
mittee members mentioned that some teachers resent tuition remission, while 

i 

others resent having to apply for it formally. In single-sex schools— 
Leslie, Frazier, Bristol— where do faculty children of the "other sex go to 
school? The issues surrounding tuition remissior. for faculty children are 
of interest in most of the schools surveyed. 

How does the salary structure help administrators pay more to that 
group of teachers they '"wish to reward most highly? Most heads indicated 
that they would like especially to favor teachers who 1 oeen at their 

schools five to 10 years. Several salary systems specifically single out 
that group. Wetheriy stops rewarding experience beyond the eighth year. 
Many schools consider years 5-10 to be the most productive ones for teach- 
ers. But what message should schools'? to faculty members beyond that 
point? Fiqure 5, above, shows a fairly even distribution over the range of 
five-year intervals of the teachers interviewed, yet the mean number of 
years of teaching is almost 14. If heads wish to reward and encourage a 
particular ■ ge or experience group, what messc should people Who have 
taught longer take from that feature of the salary structure? Many 
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teachers would like to leave teaching if they had other opportunities, 
but they do not see other options. 

This complicated issue cannot be addressed through the data gathered 
in this study beyond the conjectural stage. But the issue is vexing • For 
example, how does Bristol, whose salary structure does not give step in- 
creases beyond year 15, deal with a faculty distribution that finds 11 out 
of 25 teachers at that point? Since these teachers are well paid, will 
they take the subtle message of no more increases, beyond inflation 
increases, as a cue to move on? If so, whtre would they go? Other schools 
have "experience caps," too. With so many years in teaching, the option of 
moving to other professions is reduced. Should salary systems encourage 
teachers to leave after a certain number of years in order to bring in a 
younger crop of teachers? 

An issue only hinted at in this study is differential compensation for 
teaching in fields in short supply. The nation — independent schools 
included — is experiencing a severe shortage of qualified mathematics and 
science teachers. Salary levels in independent schools are generally lower 
than those in public schools, but the salary structures of many independent 
schools have a degree of flexibility that those of public schools do not 
\\ " ,-os. '". The question is therefore "Do you pay extra for math and science 
w i,r-.rs?" not "Can you?" A few schools — Hawthorne, Wetherly, and Bristol 
.w :T*;d that they are unwilling to do so. The heads of other schools — 
if ■ . Neville, and Frazier — say they might be willing tc do so if the 
•:>~'r.r->\ needed qualified teachers that: it could not find, but they have not 
i\ad to do this. Still others—Hilltop, Seaforth, and Westmore —state 
.r ^ ily that .nhey are now paying mathematics and science teachers more but 
do net say how much extra salary is paid. All of the heads admit that if 
this is not now a problem it might be in the future. 
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We tried to find out from some of the mathematics and science teachers 
we interviewed whether they were being paid extra. Only a few felt they 
were. ftost did not know—another reflection of the fact that most teachers 
do not know one another's salaries. 

Very little has been written about faculty salaries in independent 
schools. It is a complicated issue that touches on the essential inde- 
pendence of these institutions. Independent schools are in a strong 
position; as society becomes more disenchanted with public schools, more 
families will turn to independent schools as an alternative. Operating an 
independent school requires a delicate balance that includes attracting 
qualified students, attracting and keeping outstanding teachers, and making 
ends meet. There is a direct and spiraling relation between faculty 
salaries and tuition, but with severe limitations on both. The salary 
' structure forms an important part of a school's ability to provide money 
for faculty salaries in a way that is consistent with the philosophical 
aims of trustees, parents, students, and administrators. 

In this study, we have attempted to offer differing options for 
faculty salary structures. We have attempted to classify these structures 
according to the degree of explicitness they exhibit and to describe how 
they operate in the schools we selected as being particularly good examples 
of each type. The message from any series of case studies lies mostly in 
the characteristics of each case. 

We hope the schools we selected for study and the presentation of 
cases around particular themes prove useful to readers. Most of the 
conclusions—the important ones about how each of these structures might 
operate in any given school—are left to the reader. 
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ioauo ia discussed more fully below in the section on teaching as a career • 

Very few teachers evidenced discomfort over being evaluated by their 
department heads, but not one teacher we interviewed had asked his or her 
specific percentage rating. Several teachers expressed interest in serving 
as department heads, if asked to do so- They mentioned the extra compensa- 
tion involved/ but considered the added prestige and responsibility the 
main attraction of that job. 

Performance pay, ranging up to 30 per cent of teachers' salaries, 
could be as much as $6,000 a yoar. It is impossible to remain on the 
Frazier faculty for long with a performance rating of 80 per cent. After a 
probationary period of about three years, teachers who are not performing 
in the 100 per cent range are in danger of losing their jobs. 

On the next page is a profile for 1982-83 of three hypothetical but 
typical Frazier teachers of varying ages, experience, and educational 
background, having differing performance ratings and performing differing 
extracurricular duties • The points and salaries accorded these conditions 
are taken from Figures 1 and 2 rather than from actual salary figures. 

Compensation for nonteaching responsibilities 

The point system incorporates teaching and nonteaching responsibili- 
ties. Extra pay is awarded for nonteaching responsibilities, and everyone 
is expected to assume some of these extra duties. Heads of dormitories 
receive additional points for their duties. A few teachers have no 
coaching responsibilities, but they supervise other activities. It is hard 
to find a teacher on the Frazier staff who does not have some 
responsibility beyond teaching. 

An interesting aspect of the Frazier system is that teaching, 
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Experience 



Age 



Beginner Middle-range Long-term_ 

25 37 ^0 



Years of experi- 

ience ( points ) 2 (4) 12 (24) 20 (4^5) 

Degree B.A. (0) M.A. (4) M.A. (4) 

Teaching base 80 80 80 

90% (72) H5% W 105% ( ~ } 

Coach 3 seas. Coach V. base- Yrbk . (J35j 



Performance % 



Extracurricular 

activities jr. schl. (16 ball (26 at 110% Internat. 

+12 + 8 at = 29) Club <_3) 

110% = 40) Asst. V. wrestling 

Study hal~(2_) (18) 

Dept. chmn. ( 16 ) 
Dorm head (6) 



Point total H8 



189 171.5 



Salary (*130/point) $15,340 $24,570 $22,295 

coaching, and extracurricular responsibilities are all treated similarly 
under the point system. There are no "extras" at Frazier; all responsi- 
bilities are treated equally. It is recognized that mathematics and 
science teachers are difficult to attract, particularly to a school in the 
Southeast. Mr. Frazier admits that he pays these teachers at slightly 
higher rates. 

Since immediate implementation of the system would cause some large 
salary adjustments, both up and down, Frazier has been moving in that di- 
rection for several years. At the time we visited the school, some faculty 
members — those who had served on the committees that helped .to determine 
the point value of various jobs— had been aware of the point system for a 
year or more. Most faculty members had learned of it more recently. While 
salary decisions for 1983-84 were to be made mostly on the basis of the 
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poiut system, f. i na I ad ju fitment a where the total number of points would moan 
either a large jump or a large decrease in a teacher's salary v/ere to be 
achieved more gradually. Therefore, as of this writing, it is impossible 
to comment on the effectiveness of the point scale system in operation. 

The decision-makin g proc ess 

tost decisions at Frazier School, are made by Mr. Frazier. Every 
teacher speaks of him and the school as being one and the same. Faculty 
members have served on committees to help him determine the new system 1 s 
dimensions, but the impetus for that system 1 s development and adoption have 
come from the head f s office. Mr. Frazier is comfortable with computers. 
Microcomputers are visible in Frazier classrooms, and Mr. Frazier has an • 
Apple II computer right at his side in his office. The entire point system 
has been computerized, with the aid of a VisiCalc program. Mr. Frazier 
himself finally determines each teacher f s point total, point value, and 
salary. The floppy disks containing this information are his personal 
property, which he locks away when he leaves the office. 

Faculty members, especially those who have been at Frazier for a long 
time, have felt included in the development of the salary system. Those 
who served under the present head's father generally believe that this new 
system will be an improvement. A few exceptions to that opinion exist, 
however. Senior veteran teachers — a few — feel that the quantification of 
commitment, loyalty, and responsibility will rob teaching and boarding 
school life of its traditional aura. But these are teachers who felt well 
treated under the old regime. It is clear that, when one is paid for quan- 
tity of work, with age that quantity ultimately declines. The quantitative 
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versus the qualitative aspects of the new point scale system have not been 
clearly articulated. How this question will resolve itself as the systom 
goes into operation is not yet clear. The issue of a salary system baaed 
on productivity and its impact on aging faculty members should be 
considered, however. 



Teaching as a career 

Some Frazier teachers are worried about not being able to as une the 
additional responsibilities necessary to increase their incomes. If they 
are already operating at the 100-120 per cent range in their teaching, it 
would appear that only two ways exist for them to increase their salaries: 
experience in teaching, points for which decline after 20 years of service, 
and the probability that the value of a point will go up each year. 

Some teachers are anxious about the limits of their productivity. 
Many think they are already working very hard. Some worry that their 
teaching suffers because of their extra responsibilities. With a 12-month 
school year, some teachers feel that the psychic and physical renewal that 
teachers in other schools experience during the summer months is not possi- 
ble at Frazier. Thus the conflict between quantity and quality of work is 
real for these teachers. Some worry about reaching the age when coaching 
will no longer be appealing, when they will no longer want to raise their 
families in a boys' dormitory (but will no longer be able to live rent- 
free) , when their productivity declines. Although they seem not to fear 
losing their jobs, a decline in income seems to be a real possibility. 

As a group, Frazier teachers are seasoned professionals. The average 
teacher has been in the profession for about 14 years. More than 10 of 
those years, as a rule, have been spent on the Frazier faculty. Neverthe- 
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loos/ about throo quarters of the teachors interviewed folt that/ in mone- 
tary termo/ teaching was not a profession with a future. But with thoir 
level of experience/ it becomes more difficult to leave tho field of teach- 
ing, and most Frazier teachoro plan to remain in the profession. Most 
cited love of teaching and the lack of credible alternatives as reasons 
for staying in a profession they consider to be inadequately compensated 
without a second family income/ no-ront dormitory life/ or some other 
source of additional income, tore than half the teachers interviewed con- 
sidered a move into administrative work desirable/ both for the additional 
salary and for the prestige involved. Department chairmanships were the 
administrative slot most frequently cited. Teachers generally perceived 
important decisions for Fraaier as emanating from the administrative build- 
ing/ mostly from the head's office. A few teachers do admission, develop- 
ment/ or financial management work in place of some classroom assignments. 

Less than 20 per cent of the Frt er faculty is female. Although most 
teachers agree that women are not paid any differently than men for the 
work they actually do, it was universally admitted that many jobs at Fra- 
zier are not open to female staff members. Coaching, dormitory super- 
vision, and being "teacher in charge' 1 (a higher-level supervisory 
responsibility) are not available to women faculty members as extracur- 
ricular responsibilities. Thus women do not have equal access to point- 
generating activities, and the actual level of compensation for them is 
therefore substantially lower * At least one department chairman admitted 
that/ if a woman and a man were equally qualified for a teaching position / 
the man wouJ 1 be hired. He would be able to coach/ supervise a dormitory/ 
and "handle" potentially unruly adolescent boys. A courtly and genteel 
attitude toward women is evident at the Frazier School. 
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Kiazior Is t: inane ia L ly sound without uei.ruj wealthy. its development 
staff k f i very active, ami tin; head JJponds a considerable portion oi: his 
time in f und-ra i s Lug activities. Annual, cjivincj is quite respectable, and 
the endowment is growing. Mr- Frazier is anxious to expand the school's 
teaching staff, since teachers generally seem to be working quite hard, but 
he is pledged to do this only if endowment is raised to cover the addition- 
al expense. He has managed to add one teacher a year for the last several 
years in this way without expanding enrollment. Tuition levels in south- 
eastern independent schools are considerably lower, on the average, than in 
other areas of the country- Frazier is near the top of the tuition level 
for the region, and it is felt that tuition cannot continue to rise beyond 
inflation levels. 

Mos*- of the current endowment has been raised in the last few years 
for the express purpose of raising teachers' salaries. Mr. Frazier 
estimated that this specific endowment had made a 12 per cent difference 
in the median salary level for 1982-83. 

From 1983-84 on, faculty salary increases are being accomplished in 
two ways: by the value of a point increasing (about 8 per cent in 1983- 
84), and by teachers increasing their total number of points through addi- 
tional duties and/or increased percentage rating of teaching and coaching 
quality. 

Recent average percentage increases in salaries are as follows. 
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Average annua L 
Vk increase 



i ( ..)Ho-m 



10.0 



1 i. • U 



1983-84 



8. 0 



Summary 



Whon asked to name the major objective of the school's salary 
system, Frazier felt that regarding performance was primary. Retaining 
high-quality teachers and providing an equitable system were additional 
objectives cited for the system as it presently exists. 

To Mr. t'razier the point system represents a way to quantify both the 
quantity and the quality of performance at Frazier School. He sees such a 
system as a means for rewarding major faculty contributors to the Life of 
the school and as motivation for future contributions. He finds t.ie salary 
system in industry to offer some useful models for motivation by reward. 
He hopes that as the system goes into operation it will offer flexibility 
to adjust point ratings for particular jobs and equitably reward hard work 
in the classroom, on the athletic field, and in extracurricular advising. 
He sees future adjustments to the point value of particular responsibili- 
ties as a cooperative administrative-faculty undertaking. He is anxious to 
move what he has considered a set of subjective judgments about salaries 
out of his hands into the hands of department chairmen/ who are better 
qualified to evaluate actual performance. 
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Huwthorno Country Day School 

Hawthorne Country Day is a K--12 day ochool in the Midwest having a total 
enrollment of about 800 atudonts. Tho school is physically divided into 
two campuoes— the lower (K-8) and the upper (9-12) schools— both of which 
are located in affluent suburban areao outside a large city. Hawthorne 
Country Day's history spans 50 years. Tho school began as an elementary 
school for boys; the upper school hao been in operation only two decades. 
Coeducation was introduced at Hawthorne about 10 years ago, and the present 
hoad has served in his post almost that long. 

At an earlier point in its history, Hawthorne's salaries were decided 
exclusively by the head, with no published scale or criteria. Current 
teachers and administrators who served under the old salary system admit 
quite candidly that gross inequities existed, especially with respect to 
women and elementary school teachers. 

In the early 1970' s, mainly through the impetus of a few concerned 
faculty members, the faculty formed the Faculty Compensation Committee 
The committee developed a new salary system, with the approval of two 
interim heads of school, and its introduction coincided with a change of 
leadership for the school—a new, permanent head. 

The major purposes of the first system the new head inherited, 
according to one of the committee's original members, now a top adminis- 
trator at Hawthorne, was adjustment of inequities- The first system was 
tied to an affluent, well-paying local public school system, with salaries 
for teachers having parallel qualifications pegged at $1,000 less than the 
public school scale. When making those direct comparisons, 
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inoquittou within Hawthorne of up to $5,000 annually wore diocovoroU. The 
first system attempted to adjust those discrepancies. Some teachers highly 
favored by the former salary rnotliod — mostly male upper school teachers — 
actually took substantial cut; in pay. This included mombers of the origi- 
nal Faculty Compensation Commit: to a. All salary levels were openly set on 
the basis of years of experience and decrees, with no performance pay 
component in this first salary system. 

Once the previous inequities tod been rectified, the current system 
began to evolve. Even the original committee was committed to the idoa of 
some sort of performance pay, yet its members felt that this sort of award 
had to be added to an objective minimum salary base. During the present 
head's tenure, the faculty salary system ha3 passed through three phases: 
first, the system based on public school salaries minus $1,C00, which the 
head feels was destined to be short-lived because it had no relevance to 
independent school norms and financial realities; second, the development 
of an acceptable performance component to add to an annually changing 
minimum base, during which time the head felt they were all "annually 
reinventing the wheel"; and, finally, the current system, combining b&se 
salary levels indexed to inflation and performance pay, with total annual 
increases to consist of three quarters base salary and one quarter per- 
formance pay* Almost all teachers and administrators interviewed at 
Hawthorne Country Day express a high egree of satisfaction with the 
current system. 

Description of structure 

The minimum salary at Hawthorne is based on years of teaching 
experience. Step 0 is for faculty members new to teaching, step 10 for 
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LO-yec.r votorana, and on. Experience at awth:^.. act differentiated 
trom ex- l .orience at other schools. The original scale ratios were con- 
s', runted thit a beginning teacher's salary would be moie than doubled by 
;-.tep 20. (Tl :e a-r lx/2x relationships between B.A. h a. A. + 20 and 

:..125x/2 ,2 r *. . elationships between M . A • + 3 and M. A . + .ie B.A. + 3 is 

t\te y in ,he minimum r r it ios . ) 

filiation of the 1982-83 and 1983-84 scales for base salaries as 
shewn in Figure 1 indicates that the minimum ratios still hold. Experi- 
e[iC ,> f the Q.terminant of b.ise salary, continues to be rewarded throughout a 
teacher's career at rfcVvVthor.ne. Previously, the experience scrle topped off 
a 2 0 years, recently, mostly through the efforts of the Faculty C.ompensa- 
t in C-.-Tnitf.ee, e twenty-first year has been added to the scale. Each of 
ti v next few years v;ill see the addition of another year to the top (shown 

f ie bottom of Figure 1) of the experience scale. Of course, 25-year 
veterans will have their salaries set on t 1 .e year 21 position - on the scale 
during the fx .sr. year of the eV.ension of the minimum beyond 20 years, and 
thus will not be fully compensated for their total experience. 

Closer examination of these scales reveals three interesting features. 
First, year-to-year jumps are larger in the middlL of the scale than they 
are at either end. For example, on the B.A. schedule, the difference in 
the minimum between years 7 and 8 is, 5 per cent, whereas the difference 
between years 19 and 20 id 3 per cent—differentials built into the index 
regardless of the per cent of new money infused annually into minimum 
salaries. This is intentional. The head states candidly that the scale is 
meant to reward teachers in their second five years more favorably. 
Present data at Hawthorne show k>AT« comparisons far more favorable for more 
experienced teachers th^i for younger teachers. 
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Figure 1 

Hawthorne Country Day Schoo l: Indexed Schedule • 1^83-84 



B.A. Schedule 



Base salary Dollar Per cent 
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Second, additional education is rewarded generously. The difference 
between the B . A . and M.A. scales is quite large. For example, at step 8, 
the difference is about: $2,000 a year. Hawthorne also gives major tuition 
assistance to teachers pursuing advanced degrees. 

Third, the "Per cent increase" column, on the right in figure 1, indi- 
cates that, though the entire minimum salary scale was increased by 6 per 
cent from 1982-83 to 1983-84, the increases were not uniform. The major 
benefit of the increas, was for teachers who had 10 years of experience or 
les... 

Hawthorne pays its teachers well. P..-.h the median teacher's salary 
and most experienced teacher's salary r, ,,es fall into the top 10 per cent 
of salary levels on the national NAIS scale. These are figures that the 
head shares with the facvlty and with which teachers are very familiar. 
When the present faculty salary system went into effect about five years 
ago, the beginning salary level at Hawthorne was in the 27th percentile 
range of NAIS figures- 

A major emphasis of the current system has been to raise beginning 
salaries while rewarding all teachers fairly at the same time. The currentj 
level for beginning teachers is in the 50th percentile of NAIS figures, 
while the levels^ for middle-range and experienced teachers are over the 
90th percentile. This has teen accomplished mainly by devoting the entire 
increase of 11 per cent f-oin 1981-82 to 1982-83 to the salary base; no 
performar.ee pay increases were given that year, and increases were concen- 
trated at the lower levels. Still, most teachers interviewed feel that, 
while the system does not work well to attract new teachers, it does 
succeed in retaining good faculty members. 

When teachers first come to Hawthorne, their beginning salaries are 
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determined primarily uy u.« -:h i mj Vhoir experience and education with the 
base salary schedule shown ±n Figure 1. Experience in public: arui private 
school, is valued equally. Many teachers come to Hawthorne t- .Mic 
schools. Although most incoming teachers are paid according to tne scale, 
the head has also planned the budget to allow for "pre-Hawthorne merit" in 
recruiting and hiring new teachers. Frequently, to attract a particularly 
outstanding teacher who was well paid in his or her previous position, pre- 
Hawthorne performance pay is added to the minimum salary. The head states 
that "any experienced teacher coming to Hawthorne is, by definition, 'meri- 
torious' from the evaluations that attracted us to him or her, but we have 
built in pre-Hawthorne merit controls that are fair to our own people." 

Performance pay 

Performance pay is an important part of Hawthorne ' s. salary structure. 
Of the faculty members interviewed, a large majority agree v/ith the concept 
of differing pa*/ for differing levels of performance. Such pay is dir d 
iric:o two portions: accrued performance pay and the current year's 

I I 

performance award. I 

J A teacher's contract states all three components of his or her salary 
explicitly: base salary, accrued performance pay, and current performance 
award. Accrued performance means that, as performance pay is awarded year 
by year to a teacher, these amounts are cumulative. It is therefore impos- 
sible for a teacher to receive a large performance award one year and to 
have that award withdrawn the following year, even if quality of 
performance- deteriorates. 

Accrued performance pay is simply the sum of all such awards since the 
system began in 1978. For the faculty, accrued performance awards range 
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f. 0 to *b,000. This figure La added to a teacher's base pay before new 

romance awards are considered. Actual performance award decisions are 
made on very specific criteria, which are shown in Figure 2. These 
criteria, developed quite recently, are available for faculty examination. 
Teachers are evaluated primarily by their department chairmen, who visit 
each teach-r'S class at least twice a year. Visits are announced in 
advance. Principals of the upper and lower schools also visit classes. 
Department chairmen meet with teachers afterwards, and evaluations are 

recorded in writing. 

The number of performance points awarded in each category is not 
spelled out specifically, bat faculty members are aware of these criteria 
and their differential weightings. Teachers are not ranked, either by 
department or within the school. Lower school criteria are less specific 
and newer. Generally, teachers are interested in knowing the specific 
criteria on which performance pay decisions are made, and the introduction 
of these specific performance rating scales has been very favorably 
received. "Fifth dimension" is Hawthorne's term for extracurricular 
activities, which are uiscusse| in the next section. 

The proportion of a teacher's total salary tl]at could be attributable 
t, performance ranges up to. 25 per cent- Top administrators consider that 
the quality of classroom instruction is the most important criterion for 
such an award, along with the ability to work with students. The perform- 
ance criteria reflect this. 

Are teachers uneasy about havin, such a high proportion , of their 
salaries potentially depend on the value judgments of others? The head 
does not think so: teachers who are confident about their professional 
abilities are not afraid to risk external judgments about the quality of 
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! I, niiji.t y; 

" ;ur ' >' ll ''liNiLitirni, tut fciuuity perusal, 

I'l'Mvliiwn of Mir iMlcinniM, ,-ntri , tlml srrvu «ls a basis fur 
' ,, ' ,l " n,1,nil ' t ' '"""i-'ii'li'Mi Tln-Jii' iMiiMimii.., ami cutma will .e- 
'1'iirr i»'!ifi*'iiirni riliMi.j ihi. w.iy In t tui (jiMiil th.it: Limy more nearly 
|4 'ti"^ qii-ilitiivi and rli.ir.ictuji.-jl ics Out the faculty and 
administration w-.uit to emphasize and reward. 

- :l"!nr faculty have job descriptions such that ^onie, mosL # 
' 1,11 " ( rh,!,t rrfipon!3il]ilitiii!i will be of a nontuachi n<| nature. In 
■ ;,< ' ,;,,, i/ Hi'* criteria within On? academic LMtuqory will be ail ju tit- 
1,1 ' 1S !l 1,1,1 r " riumi?i icalLy assuag the individual ennt.i ibution. 

3. Tin? highest number on a is ile in any categoiy is intended 
i -i»n»sent the highest level of excellence in the category that is 
" m ' ; " ,mMo tn ll *P«*' A "0" on u scale is intended to be the minim 
level of excel tone* acceptable at Hawthorne Country Day School. 

^'■'townee considerations in the academic category are based 
•'i written and verbal contributions from department heads and from my 
.i.Tiunulated pcrcrpt ions of faculty performance. Performance consi 
ations in the otrW categories are based on my accumulated percept 
Jul mi conversations with the appropriate individuals in each area 

I n"i(iient.ly find that those faculty members who are in their 
fir": {vui at Hawthorne have had too little exposure to warrant, more 
than minimal peitoimance money. 



'ms - l ju r ^Renting material . a clear, challenging manner 



whn »■ 



natts; wc st students. 



an appreciation for, and interest in, the subject 



has high academic expectation lot all students; zeal ir tempered by 
an approach that most students will find fair and reasonable, 



Ability to relate acadeiric material in a strongl convincing, ] 
genuine, and winning manner. \ / 



Hikes an effort to maintain a previously demonstrated high level of 
teaching skill or makes an effort to improve skills. 



Ability to relate 
class. 



well with a wide range of students in and out of 



Uwz ">Um Hp tu motivate piod, umde, oi a^isl student:, who 
require theses 

Shows imprest in hMpiixj students to achieve at an academic levc- 1 
wiual to ,»r above the students' presumed ability level. 

') Hi'xiWe appmucli Out taken into account On> various 
'ability levels in each class. 

Handles student problem,'; in a calm, constructive manner, attempting 
to be helpful to the student and the situation. 

Handles an extra class to allow departmental flexibility or to 
solve a temporary staffing problem. 

Works the full school day. 



Fifth Dimens ion; Scale 0-3 

Note: It seems only fair that an attempt be made to weigh the 
various sports and activities in this area according to such factors 
as skills and training regujrml for involvement, time commitment, 
weekend commitment, and importance of the activity to the total 
program. 

Criteria 

Carries expected share of the load. 

Iks a flair that attracts students and cai sw them to want to be 
involved. 

Has high expectation for development of skills or positive con- 
tribution to the activity; zeal is tempered by an approach that most 
students will find fair and reasonable. 

Ability to relate well with students involved in the activity. 

Ability to help indents to learn and grow as a result of their ■ 
experience in the activity. 

Willingness tof take on an extra burden when necessary and ihen 
asKod to do so (if it does not detract from other responsibilities) 



Handles organizational aspects of the activity in an 
manner. ! 



effective 
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in.inn,.; r attempting t.) be helpful -ma com teous to ti: I low 
t"-i»'u 1 r y inid-w;, |Mi"nr:., admim sttaUon, i>tc, while cmitributing 
to ,i positive problcm-solvi ng environment. 

Ar.r iM|.|i». 

A.-'-pts responsibility for advisee conduct during school meetings, 
ass«';nbl Li*;; , etc 

triili viiluii l fl s thinking manner, ami presence impact positively on 
n)ll.?iqutis as we attempt collectively to think through upper school 
policn^; and procedures. 

Contubutes to: Senate; Senate committees; board standing 
eoririrtees; upper school commit tees 

ur Ho reporting is handled in an efficient and timely manner. 

Special 

Department heails 

High expectation for departmental performance. 

8;; 



i;i I'm.;! ivt'ii"!.!i iii -mi ly iii'! 1,1,1 M ' : ' il;1:il 'l [|r:1 1,1 

( |np,n I himiii hi-,1-1 in | hi! t ■ n mi 1 1 y nolo! k. 

liu-e; "almve .1 ri<1 beyuiid" without hniiiij asked. 

links i']i,,-n'iy wild I hi' head ol I bo uppci sclionl to keep him 
informed of event;; taking place in l ln» department - 

C lass ad v i seis; jcab.^ (HI 

Thorough and effective execution ol those duticii outlined in the 
faculty notebook. 

j;pir i a I res ponsibilities that can "''lyJ )( Ll^^ 
nature) flari ng vacations or breaks and for which one i ii not ^borwi_^e_ 
conqnMiH.itQcl: " Scale 0 - 2 1/2 (The scale is boscTufTthe time and 
complexity of tlie assignment, the critical nature of the assignment, 
anil tin,' effect iv"V:;s with which the. assignment is handled.] 



Lower School ^ 

0 

Criteria 

1. Attains excellence in the classroom. 

2. Supports education's need for coirntment and professionalism 
and is turned on by the challenges of educating kids. 

3. Has an active interest in pursuing ^lote^joral growth* 

4. Works to maintain a constructive attitude, general health, 
and good attendance. 

5. Is responsive to direction, willing to pick up slack, to have 
team spirit. 

6. Ia committed to consistency and punctuality. 

7. Is a ro » model | : or the school's mottoes, "Fair Play" and 
"That the Better Self Shall Prevail." 
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t lie i i per I i)Mii.iuj.i> . Another < u iin i. n i .'J t \ a to r tatof J that, wh i. In toacluM a Would 
liki? pe» i fonnanct.' pay evaluat ions to be ( >t > ject L vu , Lo L c • 1. L them expl i.ct ly 
how thesi 1 (!».■(: i..'; i i an* made, point: by point, mujht: be damaging to souk..! 



Since the inception of the present, .salary system, the target ' a:> hi»on 
to devote 7S per cent of: the money for salary increases each year to the 
salary base .m<l pur cent; to performance pay. In fact, in 198 2-8 3, this 
was not done, in an effort to bring the starting salary from the J 7th NAIS 
percentile to the 50th. The overall increase of 8 per cent for 1983-84 
wa5J, however , divided according to that formula, with the average increase 
to the scale being 6 per cent, or three fourths, and the remaining 2 per 
cent going o a performance pay pool, evenly divided between upper and 
Lower school faculty members. 

It ls surprising to rind that so many teachers are positive about a 
performance component that is as large as Hawthorne's, since it would seem 
that inte:- faculty relations might suffer as a result of large pay differen- 
ces among teachers at the same level of education and experience. The 
explicitness of the criteria for performance pay decisions, confidence of 
teachers in their own abilities, and confidence in fair treatment by the 
administration might explain this positive attitude. 

Compensation f or nonteaching activities 

Hawthorne is philosophically opposed to extra compensation for extra 
work. Faculty salary documentation includes mention of required nonteach- 



ing duties that are part of a teacher's contractual responsibility. To 
quote the h^ad directly on the subject, 



t eachers ' <mj<>.*; • 




In .,«Miti..ii ' 1 1 I'mii classes '». th.Mi i..,uLv.il.5iil , all luU-t im.' 
,„,.„„„. is ol t.l.n Ineulty oa> > y a "lilt.h ,1 i.m-nfi ion" ol: 1 1 i ' >na I 
responsibilities. Thu a.j.jto.jatn of this Littl. dimension tepio- 
s.M.ts Instructional leadership (i.e., department chn i rmansh 1 1 >) , 
ext.rno.urieubu lite, and advising assign uents, which, toyoth.o 
wit:h the em r i« uhr, comprise Hawthorne 1 <■ Conn., I education pro 
,,,,„„ "Filth di.n .union" an'.: bjnmonts art- mad*- on Hie basis ul. 
mutually Leeown • d talents, i .c. , .ad professional Inclina- 
tions. The ten oirploywont agreement ol each faculty member 
.:,illa Cor "such -asonable extra duties" as may be determined hy 
the head of school™ upper or lower school principal. 

se "fifth dimension" responsibilities comprise the equivalent ol: teach - 
iucj one class per day. Individual advising, coaching, school newspaper, 
dramatics, club sponsorship, and other such activities make up this lxst of 
duties. In addition, those responsibilities that might otherwise be called 
administration-admission work, department chairmanship, college counseling 
— are also considered fifth dimension. 

Some administrators teach fewer classes because of their particular 
assignments. One teacher interviewed, who has been teaching over 20 years, 
also assumes major responsibility for admission. This teacher is paid on 
the teaching scale. That is to say, except for the three top administra- 
.ors--h 2 ad and upper and lower school heads— administrative and teaching 
duties - orne are considered comparable, in salaries paid, to teach- 

ing. In other words, a move into administration is not a move "up." Some 
teachers, particularly those whose duties include long hours at school, 
Saturday responsibilities, and summer commitments at the school, indicate 
that they might like to be compensated for spending this extra time. 

With a strong performance pay component, however, and no additional 
compensation for extracurricular duties, it is easy for teachers to 
perceive that performance awards from the school are for quality, not 
quantity, of. p.. ^oraanco . Whereas the performance criteria given in Figure 



.! tin iji :(«»inc I l.ivm <>1 hi<jh M'»j,jm1 I 01 « jiu i lit. i t y ul wuif,, t. o«u:h 
i n< 1 i r.it r t hoy imiiss uKm t.h.it Liu* i l aut.u.il worth t.o ILiwUn u m.' 1 d 
pi imarily on t I it * i t ' « ■ 1 >t s: ; w >< >m pi ? r 1 o tuic tnco and it:.*; out. on :;t..u< It* 
< '< impii i - it i v-» i nt or nil it. u hi on l:.h rt.s < ? hyp i 1 hut:, hypo the t lea I L 
saliir uiM in IWU-Uii will demons t: ra f <; how Hawthorne Country hay l J 
,«ni la ry :.yj;t.t;in ope rMliii. • 



i : i i li m 1 



it,:; . 



jhooi 1 s 



Experience 



Y(Jcir ;j oi liXpct i euce 

Base pay* 

"Fifth Dimension" 



Porf ormancc pay : 
current year* 

Accrued performance 
pay* 

Total salary* 



Beginn er 
25 
2 

B .A. 

$12,050 

Coaching , 
advising 

$250 

$250 
$12,550 



Middle-rang e 

3 7 

L2 

M. A. 

$21,077 

Aclrni nsion, 
advising 

$800 

$2 ,600 
$24,477 



Long-term 

130 

2G 

M.A. 

$27,961 

School paper, 
advising 

£500 

$3 ,200 
$31,661 



*Shown on annual contract 

The decision-making process 

The head of Hawthorne Country Day School is open about decisions he 
is considering. The faculty appears well informed on the issue of faculty 
salaries and w »11 acquainted with the figures published by NAIS . Teachers 
also know the salary levels of competitive independent schools in the area. 

The initial impact of the original Faculty Compensation Committee, 
formed by faculty members themselves, was very powerful. It was the 
faculty who perceived inequities in the salary system and addressed the 
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, |,ul tin • -..i . .In.« I«j Dim :nu-i 1 I .imm «>I i:.,nllirt Ih'Iw.m:ii l.n:uH.y and 
.LlMUnr.l i.il i"M ai . . .« - ■ ml . It Was l.hf Faculty o'nmpensat ion I '< iiimii i 1. 1 .im • -md 
ti„. h.M.l wh<» l... r ilnM |ir«'j::HMl Im r;<|Mii:!ioii ul the exper. i • ■lie- .•.<.:,. lo beyond 
th,. ;»<)-y.Mr ceiUn-j in the List. yiMf. If. was the committee the y<'^i" b'd ore 
tint j.im.ssimJ lot major' ad j ustment of the !»:•«! i nn i i kj salary level., ay.ii.ii with 
sii';t;i.':.i s . 

As a matter: of srh.ol policy, -u members of the; Faculty CoiuponsaL.u a 
Committee serve ex officio on tl e Committee of the board of trus- 

t ,j 0y . rhe rnld of thv Lucuh ; -uc in actually determining salary 

Levels is advisory only- The ....ml . on advises the head, who actively 
consults it in developing th' u ict. As i.e describes it, he "enfranchi- 
ses" the committee into the nning process before making recommendations 
to the Finance Committee. The final decision about the actual percentage 
increase in total salaries is made by the board of trustees. 

The exact process by which the Faculty Compensation Committee influ- 
ences faculty salaries starts no later than early No-ember, when the head 
conducts a series of meetings with the committee in which he shares the 
earliest drafts of the evolving budget for the coming year. He invites 
reaction to those parts of the budget that directly or indirectly affect 
the faculty- By early Januar - the head hopes to have developed fiscal 
plans about whicli both he and the faculty committee feel satisfied. 

The Finance Committee then receives the recommendations of the head on 
tuition, compensation, annual giving , - and financial aid. The board makes 
decisions about the overall rise in compensation and the budget's other 
major determinants based on the Finance Committee's recommendations. The 
head of the school then presents these board-approved recommendations to 
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iqnt. ly In?;?; than halt. the touchers wn Lntn rvi uwod .we i nte i ested in 
mnv ; i.' »■ : administrative rosponsibi. 1. i t Los , and these moves would not bo *:oi. 
i j.upi.il. rcasjonrn A majority are unsure about the Long-term prospect.'; ot 
u Life in teaching, oven though many of those interviewed are veteran 
l.i.M..:lii"i !,, The average teaching experience Lor a Hawthorne teacher is 12 
year:;, with eight of duxie years at the school. 

Ambivalence toward the teaching profession contrasts moderate pay 
levels with gratifying personal experiences, a supportive professional 
environment with the need for a working spouse. Despite t u is ambival nee, 
most, of the teachers we interviewed have made a lifetime commitment to 
teachi ng • 

Resource b ase for inst nict ional sal arie s 

Within the last five years, Hawthorne has doubled its endowment, 
earmarking most, of the income from that new endowment for improving faculty 
salaries. The present level of endowment puts Hawthorne within the top 10 
per cent of all NAIS coeducational day schools in endowment per student. 
Hawthorne has been able to maintain an active annual giving program, whose 
proceeds are devoted to general operations of the school despite the gain 
in endowment. Parents are active in an annual event devoted to faculty 
professional development that has raised over $50,000 in each of the last 
two years. Half has been spent for workshops, conferences, and under- 



